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Charity Is Kind 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Philip Guedalla once wrote of the 
cheerful clatter made by James Barrie 
as he delivered his cans of milk of hu- 
man kindness. It was a playful jibe 
but unhappy—for any benevolence is 
a bright spot in a bleak world. 

To the end of time ‘‘Kindness’”’ will 
be a constant theme in Catholic pul- 
pits. Christ spoke of it, not as an op- 
tional practice, but as a genuine com- 
mandment: after repeating, reassert- 
ing and reaffirming its binding force 
He established the virtue as the emblem 
and mark of a Christian. It is not a 
pious custom over and above duty, 
but something ingrained in the cross of 
a Christian life. 

Some preachers have sweetened the 
virtue to a state of syrup. By the 
time that they reach the inevitable, 
“Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road and be a friend to man,”’ the 
audience is slightly ill. These senti- 
mental raptures are specially unpala- 
table in these days of blood and steel 
when the clerical troubadour bestows 
his amour in armfuls on the Germans 
and Japs, and bids his hearers to follow 
suit. Imagine a tough sergeant, just 
returned from the battlefield and per- 
haps from the horrible scenes of Bu- 
chenwald or Dachau: no merely con- 
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fectionary sermon will wipe away the 
black hate in his heart. Such men have 
been educated to hate; in the chaos of 
war they have contracted a mental dis- 
ease that only time, and not small talk, 
will cure. Out of sight, out of mind: 
back home they will forget all about 
the foreigners in God’s good time. 
These war-born hates are violent, 
but volatile as well. 


Kindness in Everyday Life 


To preach Kindness in the common, 
ordinary affairs of life is a task large 
enough to demand all our energy and 
skill. And it must be preached not as 
a fluffy sentiment but as a solid atti- 
tude based on a sound theological mo- 
tive. Kindness is a simple-hearted 
Samaritan, not an effusive, ecstatic 
old dowager. 

A natural beginning for a sermon on 
the virtue would be a discussion of 
the broad subject of “Interest in Other 
People’s Affairs.” In moderate pro- 
portions, such interest is to be com- 
mended. ‘I am my brother’s keeper” 
—for, in a world so complex as ours, 
life is anything but eremitical. We 
live in mutual dependence, and we 
should therefore have a genuine con- 
cern for the well-being of others. 
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But the congregation must be cau- 
tioned to discipline this concern. God 
is the center; people are only the cir- 
cumference. Once a _ street-cleaner 
stated without any conscious irrev- 
erence that Father X was better*than 
God. There is very little danger that 
Catholics will consider any neighbor 
better than God, but if they are too 
much concerned about him, he may 
loom up bigger than God in their hori- 
zon. ° 


Meddling in Another’s Affairs 


Unrestrained interest in the affairs 
of another is often a destructive force. 
St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians (iv. 11) was aware of 
the pernicious effect of meddling in 
another’s business: ‘Strive to live 
peacefully, minding your own affairs.”’ 
We have all met self-deputed F.B.I. 
agents hunting up secret information 
in private lives or the human blood- 
hounds on the scent of a luscious 
scandal. The tribe of meddlers is le- 
gion: the conversationalist probing for 
the Achilles’ heel, the telephone opera- 
tor who listens in on personal calls, 
Mrs. Jones who “pumps’’ the insur- 
ance agent, and, last but not least, the 
chronic letter-opener without whom 
no family seems complete. 

Certain tenants of an apartment 
house around Boston lately protested 
the activities of a Jehovah’s Witness 
who insisted on his right to visit their 
apartments. They maintained that a 
man’s house is his castle. If the latter 
is true, why should not a man’s per- 
sonal life be a castle, immune from 
intrusion? In the old days a man sus- 
pected of crime could cry “sanctuary,” 
and take refuge in a church from which 
he could not be dislodged. St. John 
Chrysostom delivered his great sermon 
on Vanity in the presence of the fugi- 
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tive Eutropius, who was clinging to a 
pillar in the church. There should also 
be a similar sanctuary in everyone’s life. 
Certain phases of that life are neces- 
sarily public, but there must also be a 
part that is a sanctuary known only 
to God. We are not living in Russia 
where the individual is always on pub- 
lic exhibition like a goldfish. 


The Malignity of Gossip 


The next step in a talk on Kindness 
would logically be the subject of 
gossip—the dissemination of the ac- 
quired information. (Incidentally, the 
term Kindness is clearer for American 
congregations than Charity: the lat- 
ter term to most of our people means 
almsgiving.) Espionage is bad, but 
gossip is worse. Women are the chief 
offenders, but it serves no good purpose 
to say so. Even if you soften the blow 
by saying that other faults are specifi- 
cally masculine, you will find the 
ladies bristling with offended dignity. 

Gossip takes two forms: detraction 
and calumny. It is a revelation to 
some hearers to know that truth-telling 
can be an ugly sin, and that the dis- 
semination of a tiny truth can be a 
more grievous offense than a large lie. 
On the witness stand we must tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. But we are on the stand 
only once or twice in a lifetime, and 
then Judge and Jury have a right to the 
truth. Not so ordinarily—if telling 
the truth will smear a good name. 
Such idle talk constitutes the sin of de- 
traction. 

In one of her daily columns some 
weeks ago, Dorothy Dix proposed 
certain salutary fruits of gossip. 
Because gossip does some good some- 
times, she seemed to think it commend- 
able in many cases. And they accuse 
the Catholic Church of teaching that 
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the end justifies the means! Similar 
arguments may be found in an article 
by Judge A. Adlow in the Boston 
Herald (June 24, 1945, Section B, 2): 


“The Monday Night Knitting 
and Character Assassination Socie- 
ties have done more to curb lust 
than all the vice squads that ever 
crashed a hotel door. What can 
equal in severity the price the unwed 
mother pays for her indiscretion? 
Nor should we overlook the pillory- 
ing in the press taken by the Errol 
Flynns and the Charlie Chaplins. 
If anyone thinks that they view 
their experiences indifferently, they 
(sic!) are mistaken. All normal 
people have a deep and abiding re- 
spect for public opinion. The scorn 
and contempt of the multitude can 
cut deep.” 


Not very Christian! Our Lord didn’t 
have much respect for the crowd that 
did all the talking about the woman 
taken in adultery. 

Anonymous letters are-a peculiarly 
satanic form of detraction: the Oid 
Boy writes them and seals the envelope 
with his hot tongue. Hearsay evidence 
is another coward’s refuge. Madame 
Rumor tries to soothe her conscience 
by prefacing her remarks with “They 
say ..., aware all the while that the 
distributor of dangerous weapons is 
may be just as culpable as their maker. 

The need of self-discipline must be 
stressed in any sermon on gossip. 
Great strength of will is often neces- 
sary to bottle up the urge to spread the 
news. It must be stifled. Perhaps the 
shade is up on the neighbor’s window: 
unhappily married Mr. Lovelorn is 
practising somewhat modified Com- 
mando tactics on his spouse. Your 
lips become heavy with a message for 
the world: your hands reach for the 
phone. Kill the urge. Unless the oc- 
Casion is so serious as to call for your 





personal intervention, bury the inci- 
dent deeper than ever you buried a 
hatchet. 


The Sin of Calumny 


Greater, of course, than the sin of de- 
traction is the sin of calumny. Truth 
is deformed and character defamed: 
sometimes the lie is direct, sometimes 
it is veiled by innuendo and more devi- 
lish. A man with a clever tongue can 
serve up his barbed understatments, 
stabbing and stinging his innocent vic- 
tims; and perhaps he does his work 
while his listener momentarily notices 
only the smartness of his quips. It isa 
hellish sin worthy of smoking invective. 

An effective indirect way of stressing 
the repulsiveness of calumny is to ask 
your hearers to recall occasions wherein 
they themselves were the victims of 
calumny. Since everyone is well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the sin, it 
would be superfluous to enumerate 
many examples. But one incident 
that is like an argument in itself is the 
occasion of the vile attack on Father 
Damien made by the Rev. Mr. Hyde, 
who alleged that the Apostle of the 
Lepers was guilty of certain immoral- 
ity. Fortunately Father Damien was 
vindicated by the able pen of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in a work that has 
become a classic of English literature. 
And fortunately for Rev. Mr. Hyde it 
is now evident that he was misinformed 
rather than malicious. Such an inci- 
dent should serve to warn the world to 
hesitate before making serious charges 
against a man’s character. 


Cause and Effects of Gossip 


The cause of gossip can be shown to 
be, in many cases, a feeling of inferi- 
ority. Aware of his shortcomings, a 
man decides, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to drag down another who is 
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his superior to his own level. The old 
outfielder warming the bench calls the 
new man who is taking his place ‘“‘just 
a flash in the pan.” 

In the case of character defects, how 
much better it would be if the inferior 
person would bring himself up to the 


other’s level! Our Lord advised the 
hypocrites to remove the big beam of 
lumber from their own eye before they 
should attempt to take the tiny sliver 
from another’s eye. But unfortu- 
nately the imperfect are always ready 
to throw the first stone and to wash 
the other man’s soiled linens in public. 

The effects of gossip are often pa- 
thetic, because the victim does not even 
know the crime for which he has been 
convicted. A beautiful friendship is 
broken, but the victim cannot see the 
devil “that sows discord among the 
brethren.” I think it is Father Lord 
who says in one of his pamphlets that 
certain bridge parties have the atmos- 
phere of an operating-room. The 
game starts: the hostess of last week’s 
party is absent, so her reputation is 
laid upon the table. The surgeons be- 
gin to cut up her motives, her meth- 
ods, her character. They remove all 
that is removable—and then, as a cli- 
max, drag in her latest trouble with 
her husband. After such a session, her 
friends are soon notified and they begin 
to fall away like autumn leaves. The 
poor woman soon finds herself without 
friends and without a name—for no 
perceptible reason. 


Kindness and Mere Sentimentality 


The most important practical point 
in a talk on Kindness is a discussion of 
the motive that should actuate the 
virtue. Many sermons fail precisely 
because the preacher presumes that 
people will be kind merely for ‘“‘sweet 
charity’s sake,’’ or that they will be 








nice to others because they are fellow- 
mortals. Not so! In fact, in these 
hard-bitten times I think that even 
St. John would have to give a reason 
for his little children to love one an- 
other. 

We can never expect men to be nice 
to each other just because they are 
men. Sentimental or humanitarian 
love might work in a few cases, but 
could never be a general rule of con- 
duct. A wealthy widow here and 
there might give her goods to feed the 
poor and have not real Christian char- 
ity—but the great mass of humankind 
is not séntimental. They can see all 
too clearly a man’s faults—and they 
discern nothing lovable or attractive in 
faults. There must be something else 
in human nature beyond the natural if 
we expect men to love each other. 

It is depressing to read Chief Jus- 
tice Holmes’ philosophy of human na- 
ture, which fortunately he never in- 
sinuated into his legal opinions. He 
wrote that he could see no reason for 
attributing to man a significance dif- 
ferent in kind from that which belongs 
to a baboon or a grain of sand. The 
only true measure of men, he says, is 
the amount of human energy they em- 
body; the final test of this energy is 
battle in some form. 


Seeing God in Our Neighbor 


Unless, like Chief Justice Hughes, 
we can see the God in man, we shall 
logically begin to look at him as a 
creature of no greater dignity than a 
baboon. And one baboon will no more 
tend to be kind to his neighbor than a 
dog will tend to give his bone to an- 
other dog. To demonstrate to our con- 
gregation the evil results of such a state 
of mind is rather easy. This attitude 
must inevitably mean a state of con- 
stant war on people we dislike, whether 
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in daily life or international affairs. 
Peace at home and abroad can come 
only if we see God in the eyes of the 
neighbor, only if we can discern in 
him under all the sin and external un- 
pleasantness the image and likeness of 
God. 

It is true that many of our prob- 
lems arise from our personal inability 
to adjust ourselves to people and cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes the snubs, 
insults, rudeness that we see in others 
are purely subjective products of our 
own imagination. But too often these 
problems have objective reality. These 
stupid, coarse, vulgar persons we meet 
with must be handled with Christian 
charity. And the congregation should 
be reminded that they are called to the 
rédle of Good Samaritan, not merely at 
time of an accident, but every day. 
In most cases we can love our neigh- 
bor only for the sake of God. Human 
experience shows that no other motive 
can have the permanent power of lifting 
us out of our dislikes and differences, 
our passions and prejudices, into the 
realm of brotherly love as preached by 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The greater part of this article has 
been devoted to sins of the tongue. 
There are, of course, a thousand ways 
and means of hurting the neighbor, 
varying all the time from ancient arts 
of murder to the latest method of be- 
coming a nuisance. But it seems prob- 
able that the virtue of Kindness is 
most often violated by the spoken 
word. It seems advisable to concen- 
trate on gossip, because so many other- 
wise good people resort to it casually 
with little remorse of conscience; 
whereas the ordinary Catholic feels the 
pang of moral guilt as soon as he in- 
flicts physical violence on another’s 
person or tries to overreach him in busi- 


ness. 











Kindness a Positive Virtue 


Kindness, however, is something 
more than a mere matter of refraining 
from gossip. It is a very positive vir- 
tue that expresses itself in service. 
The Christian idea of success in this 
world is not domination, but the serv- 
ice of the neighbor. 

Benito Mussolini once ruled a great 
empire and almost realized his great 
dream of riding into Cairo on a white 
horse. He rode to power over the dead 
bodies of men like Matteoti, and told 
Badoglio that he needed several thou- 
sand Italian dead to give him aclaim to 
sit in on the spoils at the peace table. 
At the height of his career Mussolini 
was a successful man of the world. 
And there are to-day in our country 
thousands of miniature Mussolinis 
who have come to dominate their par- 
ticular field of endeavor as a result of 
unfair competition and unscrupulous 
practices. They are successful men. 

But when the ambitious mother of 
James and John asked for her sons a 
high place in heaven, Our Lord said: 
‘‘Whosoever wishes to be great among 
you shall be your servant, and whoso- 
ever wishes to be first among you shall 
be your slave. Even as the Son of Man 
has come not to be served but to 
serve.’ Service of the neighbor is the 
only adequate notion of Christian 
success. It is so intimately bound up 
with the ‘‘first and greatest Command- 
ment” that the two are really phases 
of the one commandment: ‘‘Whatso- 
ever you did unto these My least 
brethren, you did unto Me.” 

At this time we should place a spe- 
cial emphasis on the virtue of Kind- 
ness. The pagans used to say of the 
early Christians: “See how these 
Christians love one another!” To- 
day’s pagans point to two wars in the 
last thirty years and say: ‘Nineteen 
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centuries of Christianity and this is the 
result!’ Our people must be taught 
that Kindness is of its nature the mark 
of a genuine follower of Christ. 

And in these dark hours how fierce 
is the need for Christian Kindness! 
Almost everyone among us has some 
worry, pain or trouble. The dark and 
monstrous pressure of war has affected 
our neighbors and our friends: in 
some cases it is merely a matter of 
mental tension; in others the hand of 
tragedy has brought agony and deso- 
lation of spirit. Everyone seems to 
have a cross of some shape or form. 
It is very easy to-day to become a 
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Roman legionary, scourging the neigh- 
bor with the lash of a sharp tongue, 
How much better, how much more 
Christian, it is to be a Simon of Cyrene 
helping the neighbor to carry his cross! 

But always in our sermons we must 
make clear that Kindness is not a work 
of supererogation. It is a Command- 
ment. No matter how mean, how des- 
picable, how vulgar the neighbor may 
be, we are bound to love him. And 
we can love him only in the measure 
in which we discern the divine within 
him. ‘A new commandment I give 
you, that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” 














Juvenile Delinquency 


By Kivian J. HENNRIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


I. Causes of Juvenile Delinquency 


In modern usage, juvenile delin- 
quency designates a multitude of of- 
fenses against the positive laws. It 
denotes especially minor and major 
crimes against the health, life, virtue, 
property and character of individuals 
or groups. Of course, all these dif- 
ferent kinds of offenses are condemned 
in the Commandments which forbid 
exterior wrongdoings or sins. Secular 
authorities do not and cannot bother 
about thoughts, desires and secret pri- 
vate sins, because they have neither the 
power nor the means to deal with them. 
All the courts can do is to mete out pun- 
ishment in retribution for overt acts. 

However, sometimes authorities and 
society at large, perhaps unknowingly 
and unwillingly, promote evil instead 
of good. Since the beginning of the 
present century when public education 
without God and religion began to 
show unmistakably its pernicious 
fruits, sociologists began in earnest to 
seek means to counteract the increase 
of delinquency among youth. Un- 
fortunately, the remedies and preven- 
tives which they sponsored were not 
only purely secular, but based on false 
philosophies of life. Hence, the sug- 
gested means of preventing or cor- 
recting juvenile delinquency were in- 
effective and sometimes even harmful. 
In some cases, the physical means em- 
ployed did indeed lessen the opportu- 
nities to commit certain offenses, but 
no lasting good results were obtained. 
Some educational means, applied un- 
der the slogan of “character training” 
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and resting on a purely natural foun- 
dation, were equally ineffective, because 
an immutable sanction was lacking. 
Nevertheless, these measures were 
continued and expanded for reasons 
which will be later explained. 

The term “juvenile delinquency” 
was introduced to express merely the 
age of the offenders and to define 
the limits of jurisdiction of the juve- 
nile courts, which varies in different 
States. It does not imply that certain 
delinquencies are peculiar to juveniles, 
nor that evil habits contracted at a 
special early period in life must con- 
tinue indefinitely. 


Modern Sociological Fallacy 


Among the false philosophies of life 
which influenced modern sociology 
was the so-called ‘‘theory of the super- 
man’’ elaborated by Friedrich W. 
Nietzsche (professor at the University 
of Basel from 1869 until he became in- 
sane in 1889). His original intention 
was to bring about a more robust Chris- 
tianity, but in carrying out his plan he 
included in his educational philosophy 
nearly all the ancient and modern er- 
rors about God, Christianity, and mo- 
rality. His final objective became the 
formation of individual aristocrats, im 
the historical sense of that word: The 
way thereto was to be independent of 
morality; in fact, viewing faith and 
morals as great obstacles to the 
achievement of his aim, he discarded 
both. 

Borrowing from Darwin the theory 
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of the survival of the fittest and from 
Schopenhauer the ‘will to live,” 
Nietzsche added the will to dominate 
without any regard for the claims of 
nobility or morality. Following out 
these ideas rigidly, he advocated a 
return to “pure” nature and its unre- 
strained urges, and a free and full 
“living out’’ of human instinct. This 
unalloyed naturalism would result, 
according to his opinion, in aristocratic 
individualism. 

This false philosophy of life supplied 
the norm for the first youth welfare 
organizations in Switzerland, which 
were the prototypes of subsequent simi- 
lar agencies established elsewhere by 
Liberals under government or non- 
denominational auspices. Moreover, 
this anti-Christian philosophy (some- 
what refined by Spencer, Dewey and 
others) is still the basis of our public 
education and a predominant factor 
in shaping the American mind. 

Not all modern philosophers and 
educators, indeed, have expressed their 
teaching in this crude fashion. The 
Humanitarians coined slogans incul- 
cating certain moral notions. They 
unearthed old pagan ideals, and pro- 
claimed that a man is naturally honest, 
noble, friendly and helpful, which 
traits alone elevate him above all other 
creatures (Goethe, Powell). Like the 
ancient pagans, these moderns were 
prepared to accept a confused concept 
of God or gods, but left entirely out of 
consideration human nature as it 
really is. The result was a modern 
ethical culture without any immutable 
laws and sanctions. It is really sur- 
prising to find how many educational 
theories and political ideologies are 
based on this wrong and incomplete 
evaluation of man. This short sum- 
mary will suffice for a better under- 
standing of what is to follow, and em- 





phasizes the distinction between a 
false and the true philosophy of life, 
which must necessarily form the basis 
for all further discussions. 


The Reliable Social Guide 


The only reliable guide in explaining 
and evaluating juvenile delinquency, 
its essence, means of prevention and 
cure, is a true concept of Christian life. 
In this philosophy, God is considered 
as He is, and humans as they are in 
themselves and in relation to Him. 
While in perfect harmony with the 
natural and positive law, this social 
philosophy does not overlook the di- 
vine sanctions attached to all laws— 
nor the inescapable consequences 
which will result here and hereafter 
from their observance or non-observ- 
ance. 

Christianity rightly holds that all 
moral disorders (among which delin- 
quencies belong) originate in the free 
will of man which was weakened by the 
first sin, and in the neglect to coéper- 
ate with the actual graces given suffi- 
ciently and freely to all men to 
strengthen their will. Experience, 
no less than Revelation, proves that 
our will is really weakened. Some 
persons, writes St. Paul, “profess that 
they know God, but in their works they 
deny Him’’ (Tit., i. 16). On the other 
hand, the same Apostle says: “I can 
do all things in Him who strengthens 
me” by His grace (Phil., iv. 13). 
Hence, in order to convert a delinquent 
of any age into a saint, it is sufficient 
to make him a good Christian. This 
may sound a very simple formula for 
the bringing about of such a change, es- 
pecially in youth. There are, indeed, 
strong influences within and without a 
man which increase the difficulty of 
guidance and conversion considerably. 
In this treatise, juvenile delinquency 
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is considered as primarily a disease of 
the soul; and, after examining more 
closely its causes, we shall consider 
some effective means for its prevention 
and cure. 


Origin of Juvenile Delinquency 


Fallen nature is taken for granted 
among Christians as the cause of all 
evil; in fact, it is cited at times as an ex- 
cuse for personal wrongdoings. While 
much attention is paid to visible evil 
manifestations, it is often forgotten 
that they are but the effects of invisible 
causes. The first sin, by which all 
mankind was affected, brought with it 
an aversion from God and a turning 
towards creatures. This deplorable 
consequence extends to every man, 
so that he is inclined to evil from his 
earliest youth. The results of this sepa- 
ration from God are the concupiscences 
which tend to make sin attractive, 
desirable, delectable—as even a good, 
instead of an evil. St. John sums this 
up in the words: “All that is in the 
world is the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life”’ 
(I John, ii. 16). These concupiscences 
manifest themselves in the seven urges 
to and sources of vice, generally called 
the seven capital sins: pride, greed, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy and sloth. 
All these may be reduced to two— 
namely, pride, the cause and origin of 
all sin, and self-indulgence or the lack 
of true charity towards others. 

To these main sources of disorderly 
conduct must be added certain others; 
some of these are indifferent in them- 
selves provided the means of grace are 
not neglected, but others are positively 
vicious. To the former belong all 
those factors that are expressed by the 
term, ‘‘temptations.” These factors 
are normally indifferent in themselves, 
and may be a cause of heroic virtues 





as well as of the most deplorable vices. 
Among the temptations may be in- 
cluded some exterior things which 
favor or are conducive to falling into 
temptations. Such are opportunities, 
environment, money, the hours of 
darkness and, to a minor extent, ig- 
norance, poverty and poor health. 
How far these factors are really con- 
tributing causes to delinquency de- 
pends mostly on the character of the 
individual and can, therefore, not be 
generalized. Yet, they must be kept 
in mind. 


Scandal as Cause of Delinquency 


Far more serious are the causes of 
delinquency that are evil in themselves, 
such as idleness and scandal. About 
the first not much needs to be said 
except that the devil always finds 
something for idle hands todo. Scan- 
dal is a vice much wider in scope, and 
requires a more extensive discussion. 
It may originate in bad example, evil 
companions, or unwholesome sur- 
roundings. 

The influence of bad example is not 
equally strong in all cases. Its corrup- 
tive force is greatly increased by fre- 
quent repetition of scandalous con- 
duct, by the status of those giving it, 
and by the attitude of the public 
towards the conduct in question. An 
indifferent or tolerant attitude will not 
neutralize the influence of bad’ ex- 
ample, but will rather encourage its 
repetition. Scandal or bad example 
may come from evil companions and 
often from frequented places. The 
latter add aggravating circumstances 
to bad example. In a group of way- 
ward youngsters, many contribute in 
some way to the delinquency by 
planning, codperating, and furnishing 
the means. The individual’s fear of 
punishment is . .uced because the 
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guilt is shared with others, and the 
mutual coéperation engenders a greater 
hope of escaping the consequences. 
A certain type of books and magazines 
often in wide circulation among young- 
sters cannot fail to leave an evil im- 
pression upon undeveloped minds. 
The same may be said about constant 
visits to movies and other places of 
doubtfulcommercialamusements. Fre- 
quentation of such places often answers 
the question: ‘‘Where did they get the 
ideas?’ To these sources of bad ex- 
ample may be added certain clubs or 
societies which, though they may have 
excellent sponsors, may yet cause se- 
rious scandal on account of the ques- 
tionable characters that are admitted 
and the lack of strict discipline. 


Unwholesome Environment 


Among the unwholesome surround- 
ings may be at times the home and 
the school. In the first six years of 
childhood, impressions are often cre- 
ated that exercise a marked influence 
upon the future development of a 
child. During these early years chil- 
dren possess little or no understanding, 
but their memory is already active. 
If this period of life is not utilized to 
create good and almost instinctive im- 
pressions, it will be difficult to supply 
the defect in later years. This is es- 
pecially the case when parents neglect 
to resist the formation of bad habits. 
Although there is no moral guilt or 
merit before the age of reason, signs 
are early noticeable of such evil tend- 
encies as anger, greed, pugnaciousness, 
ill-temper and discontent. A tender 


solicitude is necessary, and the adop- 
tion of suitable means that will im- 
press the child and will be effective, 
even though not understood. There is 
no need to exercise force or inflict pain; 
a milder but firm attitude will suffice, 








if this is unfailingly manifested when 
occasion demands. The fact that 
many mothers devote insufficient at- 
tention to the training of their chil- 
dren, or abandon their care to others, 
may have bad consequences much later 
in life. On the other hand, in families 
wherein parents guard and guide their 
children properly and avoid creating 
bad impressions, the growth in phy- 
sique and character will proceed nor- 
mally, and less trouble need be antici- 
pated in after years. 


Influence of School 


When a child enters school, a com- 
bination of influences start molding 
his character, strengthening it for good 
or disposing it for evil. The child now 
begins a period of planned and regu- 
lated instruction and education. In- 
struction tends to fill his mind with 
useful knowledge, while education 
labors to develop the good and to 
weaken (and, if possible, to eradicate) 
the evil that may already have become 
apparent in the child. On entering 
school, the child also enters society. 
The circle is limited as yet, but is never- 
theless much wider than that of the 
home. The child is having practically 
his first experience of living with others 
with whom he has no bonds of blood 
and common interests. Moreover, 
unless the child is of devout parents 
and attends a parochial school, a 
third new factor may enter into his 
life—namely, the Church which may, 
under certain circumstances, seem to 
be something entirely independent of 
or at least dissociated from the home 
and school. Although the presence 
of the Church in education is never a 
contributory cause of delinquency, its 
absence usually is. A growing recog- . 
nition of this fact is seen to-day in the 
attempt to impart some religious edu- 

















cation to all children in released time. 
Statistics and case histories of young 
delinquents definitely prove that chil- 
dren who have enjoyed a truly Chris- 
tian upbringing are but rarely found 
among delinquents. Hence, the lead- 
ing Christian criminologists put the 
blame for delinquency equally upon 
the home or school or both. 

This opinion has a very solid founda- 
tion. In cases where the school cannot 
reasonably be blamed, the home must 
be held as the principal source of moral 
deficiencies. To show this a little 
inore in particular, it is necessary to 
divide our discussion into the consider- 
ation of two different situations. First, 
we shall consider the child in the paro- 
chial school, and, secondly, take up the 
case of the child attending without 
necessity any other public or denomina- 
tional instituion. 


Influence of Home 


A good Christian home and a good 
religious school form an ideal educative 
combination. If the outcome is not 
satisfactory, the fault lies either with 
the school (teacher) or with the home. 
If the former is at fault, a just com- 
plaint addressed to the authorities will 
usually and speedily bring about a 
change for the better. The obstacles 
confronting a reform in a nominally 
Christian home are much more formid- 
able. Same of the difficulties en- 
countered are: lack of codperation be- 
tween home and school; failure of 
parents to see things in the same way 
as professional educators do; neglect 
of religious practice in the home; un- 
willingness of parents to accommodate 
themselves to reasonable regulations 
of the school, thereby neutralizing the 
teaching as well as the authority of 
the school. Unfortunately, these and 
other obstacles are more frequently 
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encountered than many are inclined to’ 
believe or willing to acknowledge. It 
might be well to examine them a little 
more closely in order to demonstrate 
what prolific sources of scandal they 
are. 


Non-Cooperation between Home and 
School 


Lack of codéperation is manifested 
in many little things, which, however, 
have a cumulative effect. When par- 
ents show annoyance or hesitation 
when a child asks help to carry out a 
task suggested or requested by the 
teacher; when they display indigna- 
tion over this or that proposal, change 
the orders of teachers to more conven- 
ient ones, object to everything that 
is in the least uncomfortable (¢.g., get- 
ting up to start an altar boy on the 
way to his sacred function), they cer- 
tainly betray a lack of coéperation, 
and obstruct an harmonious and suc- 
cessful education. 

Failure to see eye-to-eye with the 
school authorities may also be a really 
destructive factor. The relation be- 
tween children and parents and that 
between Religious teachers and pupils 
are somewhat different. The former is 
predominantly natural; the latter pre- 
dominantly supernatural. Parents are 
disposed to concentrate on the tem- 
poral well-being and prosperity of 
their children; teachers consider also 
the eternal happiness to be attained 
even at the cost of some temporal en- 
joyments. This fact is well established 
by the usual experience that complaints 
reach the principal about low marks in 
everything except religion, about not 
obtaining prizes and honors, or not ap- 
pearing in public events. Moreover, 
a worldly home-spirit is also manifested 
by the many debatable excuses handed 
in by mothers when their children 
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miss Mass and religious functions 
that constitute a part, not only of 
Christian life, but also of Christian 
education. This diversity of views be- 
tween teachers and parents often leads 
to the withdrawal of children from 
parochial schools. In most cases the 
results of such an action are not happy. 
However, a paucity of complaints is 
not a true measure of the quality of 
education. It may be caused merely 
by the complacency of teachers or the 
indifference of the pupils. 

Unwillingness on the part of the 
home to accommodate itself to the 
school may also be a cause of friction. 
It may happen that the school authori- 
ties reasonably request a task from 
children that interferes with the rou- 
tine, indifferent customs, or mere con- 
venience of a certain family. For ex- 
ample, the teachers of the upper grades 
may ask their pupils to attend devo- 
tions during Lent, May or October, on 
certain days, or for a special purpose. 
It is possible that some families have 
set these days aside for the attendance 
at certain places of recreation and 
amusements. Unwise parents may 
decide that, since the children cannot 
be in two places at the same time, the 
teacher’s wish cannot be fulfilled. 
Here a conflict arises in the mind of 
the child. The teacher, when making 
the request, pointed out its appropri- 
ateness, its spiritual fruits, the impor- 
tance of the purpose and other advan- 
tages. On the other hand, the parent 
simply decides without valid reasons 
to act otherwise. It is not necessary 
to show in detail what undesirable ef- 
fects such repeated acts may have in 
the future. 


Scandal Given in Home 


Here may be added the neglect to 
practise in the home what the children 


learn about Christian life in the school. 
This may happen with regard to daily 
prayers (including those before and 
after meals as found in every Cate- 
chism), the observance of days of fast 
and abstinence, the sanctification of 
Sundays and holydays, the regular 
reception of the Sacraments, the use of 
sacred symbols, holy water, and simi- 
lar things. Children are forgetful and 
need constant reminding, if good hab- 
its are to be formed that shape the 
character for life. It is bad to neglect 
this duty in the home training of chil- 
dren, but it would be worse to minimize 
openly the practical importance of 
these things. This would certainly 
engender in the children a dangerous 
lukewarmness that later will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to eradicate. 

Still more tragic is positive scandal. 
Scandalous words or actions may not 
often be found in practical Christian 
families, but, since they may occa- 
sionally occur through carelessness, it 
is well to call attention to them. 

The most deplorable situation is 
found in homes wherein the neutraliz- 
ing of teaching and the undermining of 
authority are positively promoted. 
Good children have a tender conscience 
and very observant eyes and ears. Like 
the parents, they too inject and exer- 
cise their influence upon the home. It 
is said that the mother is the heart, the 
father the judge, and the children the 
conscience of the family. It is natural 
for children to expect that everybody 
in the home does what is right. They 
hate duplicity and love simplicity. 
It takes them many years to under- 
stand casuistry. The child may say 
that Sister or the Catechism says so 
and so. Mother being peeved may 
answer without further explanation: 
‘“‘Never mind what they say. You do 
this!’ Older children will be quick to 
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extend the statement “‘never mind’’ to 
other cases, and if punished for apply- 
ing mother’s ‘‘principle” become per- 
plexed. A kind of deceitfulness or 
autonomy in religious views is apt to 
evolve under such conditions. The 
situation portrayed is much aggravated 
if the family itself is lukewarm, god- 
less, or pagan, and so furnishes the 
most fertile ground for the growth of 
delinquency. 


Parental Criticism of Church and 
School 


Frequently, and often inadvertently, 
the authority of the school and Church 
is undermined when parents criticize 
teachers and pastors before the chil- 
dren or imprudently take the side of 
children against authority. This is a 
dangerous way of acting, even if 
through a misunderstanding the au- 
thority be at fault. In such a case, 
criticism, excitement and vituperation 
do not remedy anything, but may 
cause great harm. The Church and 
school inculcate respect for and obe- 
dience to lawful authority—to God, 
parents, teachers, State—as a grave 
obligation in important matters. This 
requires confidence on the part of the 
pupils in the teacher. If this confi- 
dence is shaken, all respect for every 
authority, including that of parents, 
is much weakened. A parent may say: 
“T will make the child obey.” Since 
the authority of parents is not abso- 
lute, they may indeed apply force; 
but this will create antagonism because 
the parents seem to the children to 
constitute themselves judges in their 
own case—although this is not quite 
true. Nor will an appeal made di- 
rectly to God over the head of other 
authorities avail much, since children 
soon notice the inconsistency. If, 
as we believe, all authority comes from 





God and is given to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities of an office, the authority 
given and delegated to teachers is just 
as real in their field as that of the par- 
ents in their homes.. Hence, it is 
readily seen that the undermining of 
lawful authority constitutes a real 
source of delinquency. 

Here a word may be added about 
discussing civic and political or social 
and economic conditions before older 
children who are not yet sufficiently 
mature to understand fully prevailing 
situations. These discussions very 
often create the impression that life 
under existing circumstances is be- 
coming intolerable, and remedies must 
be applied at any cost. In this way a 
fertile soil for the most radical and 
abhorrent ideologies is prepared. This 
tragedy has happened in other coun- 
tries, and it can happen among us. 


Secularized Homes 


All the phenomena mentioned above 
may and do sometimes happen in aver- 
age Christian families, but there are 
other families in which conditions are 
considerably more favorable to delin- 
quency. Among them the completely 
secularized families deserve special 
mention because of their large number. 

A secularized family is one which is 
nominally Christian, and still observes 
some religious practices and’ customs 
as long as such observance is conven- 
ient. Otherwise its thoughts and out- 
look upon life are entirely worldly. 
Its members are governed by the 
views and sentiments of the pagan 
world surrounding them. They know 
about God, His Commandments, re- 
ward and punishment, but such knowl- 
edge has not become an integral part 
of their lives. Their actions are not 
governed by a full realization that 
their souls are immortal, and that this 
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temporal life is but a probationary 
prelude to an eternity certain to fol- 
low. All such considerations are 
submerged and postponed indefinitely, 
because temporal affairs are their im- 
mediate concern. Happiness and pros- 
perity come first, health and property 
second, and the affairs of the soul re- 
ceive only occasional and half-hearted 
attention. Natural virtues may still 
be practised for the sake of good taste, 
but supernatural virtues, especially 
penance (without which a Christian 
life is impossible according to an ar- 
ticle of faith declared by the Council 
of Trent), are completely neglected. 


Children of such families develop no 
backbone to resist temptations to evil. 
As a rule, the education extended to 
these children is entirely secular. 
Public grammar and high schools are 
frequented without necessity, and what 
was neglected in the home is not cor- 
rected by the school, but rather the 
situation becomes aggravated. It is 
entirely different when good Christians 
are forced by circumstances to send 
their children to public institutions. 
In such a case, God will provide with 
His grace for what patients strive to 
but cannot supply. That a godless 
education is a prolific source of delin- 
quency cannot be doubted. 


Broken and Disorderly Homes 


Broken and disorderly homes are 
the last contributory cause to juve- 
nile delinquency to be considered here. 
It must be kept in mind that homes 
broken by death or other unavoidable 
cause do not fall under the name of 
broken homes as considered here. 
Broken homes as causes of delinquency 
are those severed by divorce. Prece- 
dent quarrels, fights, name-calling and 
incompatibility witnessed or noticed 
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by the children cannot be without ef- 
fect upon their character and future 
conduct. If an illegitimate re-marriage 
takes place, matters become worse, 
since the new person entering the fam- 
ily will obviously be considered as an 
intruder by children in whose hearts 
the love for their legitimate parent is 
not totally extinguished. The same, 
although in a lesser degree, may be 
said about homes broken by private 
separation. 

Disorderly homes comprise those 
in which drunkenness and other vices 
prevail, or where one or more members 
are in legal custody in punishment for 
crimes or injustices committed. As a 
rule, poverty and distress accompany 
this evil. 

Among the crimes prevailing im 
some bad families is one that may not 
be observed by the children, but 
nevertheless influences the behavior of 
parents towards them. This is the 
crime against the unborn. The feel- 
ing, often the certain knowledge, that 
the destroyed fruit of the womb will 
be her accuser at the judgment seat of 
God naturally affects the temperament 
of the mother, and the bad influence 
then extends to the children living 
with her. 

Prevailing conditions in society (like 
war, epidemics and labor troubles) also 
affect the conduct of the young, who 
see and hear many things that make 
them long for a change at any cost. 
A purely secular education covering 
some fragments of history and soci- 
ology, often taken from unreliable 
sources, makes them dissatisfied with 
existing conditions. Radical news- 
papers urge them to assert their imag- 
inary rights. Veiled suggestions are 
made to despoil the wealthy of what 
they did not earn, and to take the place 
of unscrupulous politicians. 














Financial insecurity which deprives 
the children of the comforts of life in 
times of sickness, death or unemploy- 
ment of the parents, do not always pass 
without leaving a bad impression upon 
adolescent boys or girls. Undoubt- 
edly, these evils should be remedied 
and some of them are being presently 
lessened, but meanwhile impatient 
youth is liable to get out of bounds in 
a period of transition. 

So, the causes and situations that 
favor juvenile delinquency are not 
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only many but also extremely com- 
plex. They are much worse in large 
cities in which a multitudeof dissat- 
isfied people congregate than in the 
country and on farms where life is 
more tranquil and temptations are 
fewer and less violent. Hence, it 
stands to reason that the prevention 
and cure of delinquency are equally 
complex, and must take a different 
form according to times and prevailing 
circumstances. 


(To be continued) 











Parish Adoration a Fact, Not a Theory 


By WALTER L. READ 


Parish Perpetual Adoration is an 
accomplished fact—not a figment, not 
a wish, not a dream, but a warm, vi- 
brant fact that instills a flaming 
spirituality in souls which makes for 
sanctity. I have seen it and I wish 
you to know about it. 

Belfield, North Dakota, is a typical 
western prairie town, too small to be 
found on the average map. It lies near 
the ‘“‘Bad Lands” in the western part 
of the ‘‘Flicker-Tail’’ State, and has a 
population of 800, all engaged in rais- 
ing wheat. In the center of the town 
is a small frame Catholic church which 
has its door open day and night—and 
people come and go all through the day 
and all through the night, in summer 
and in winter, in heat and in cold; 
and the thermometer goes down to 40° 
below zero in Dakota. They spend at 
least an hour before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, offering prayers of reparation 
and atonement to the Eucharistic 
King for the evils afflicting the world, 
and beseeching God to bring the war to 
an end and return their loved ones to 
them safe and sound. 

Yes, St. Bernard’s Church is the 
“Mecca” of Catholic life in Belfield, 
and Father Theodore Roessler is the 
guardian of the ‘Holy of Hollies.” 
His parish covers 900 square miles, 
with less than 700 Catholics and about 
100 parishioners in and around the 
town itself. Yet, in 1943 there were 
28,000 communicants, with a week- 
day average of 50 at the altar-rail. 
This means that 10% of his widely 
scattered parish received Communion 
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daily; and on Sundays nearly 90% of 
the attendance received their God into 
their hearts. I spent the night with 
this apostolic, hospitable pastor and 
said the third Mass next morning. 
Thirty-five people remained for this 
Mass. At breakfast a bell rang, and 
he excused himself saying there was 
someone to receive Communion. I 
discovered he had rigged up a bell con- 
nected with a button near the altar-rail 
in the church, and had told his people 
that, if they could not get to Mass and 
wished to receive Holy Communion, 
they should just ring the bell and he 
would be over to give them Holy Com- 
munion. That morning the recipient 
was a woman in slacks on her way to 
the harvest-field. 

Perpetual Adoration has been going 
on for four years in St. Bernard’s 
parish, and Father Roessler tells how 
the people at first said he was crazy 
and the priests said it couldn’t be done. 
On one occasion two priests arrived— 
one from South Dakota, the other from 
Idaho—to see for themselves. They 
heard the pastor’s story, and then the 
Idahoan said he would like to make a 
test. So he went over to the church 
after supper and stayed till 2.00 a.m., 
returned to the rectory for two hours’ 
sleep, reported at the church again at 
4.00 a.m., and remained till Mass time. 
After breakfast he said: ‘‘Well, Father 
Roessler, your story is correct. Seeing 
is believing.’’ The priest from South 
Dakota was less doubting; he said: 
“I believe what you have told me, and 
I’m going to bed.” 
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Perpetual Adoration in City Church 


Now, allow me to give you an ex- 
ample of a city church where Perpetual 
Adoration is being held, namely, St. 
Anthony’s Church, in Rockford, II1., 
less than 90 miles west from Chicago. 
St. Anthony’s is an Italian parish of 
10,000 Catholics, presided over by 
Father Dominic, O.M.C., with three 
or four assistants. The church holds 
1000 people, has many services, and is 
bustling with the activity of a large 
city parish. But the activity that 
dominates the day and night is cen- 
tered around the tabernacle. Here 
again I found someone keeping watch, 
not only during the day, but all through 
the night. Every afternoon some 
society gathers for prayer, led by one 
of the group; and every night thereisa 
public Holy Hour led by the priest, 
with a good congregation of men and 
women. From a Mass-missing parish 
of weak faith and still weaker pocket- 
books, it has been changed to a church- 
going parish and is solving a tremen- 
dous burden of debt. Much remains to 
be done, but Our Lord has blessed the 
sacrifices and prayers entailed in Per- 
petural Adoration, and many hardened 
sinners have come back to the Church. 
The lukewarm have become fervent, 
and not a few are on the road to real 
sanctity. ' 


All-Day Adoration in Maryland 


An example of Daily Adoration may 
be found at Bel Air, Md., 25 miles 
north of Baltimore on the way to 
Philadelphia. St. Margaret’s parish, 
together with its mission of St. Igna- 
tius. "mbers less than 500 Catholics, 
andc. -san area of 150 square miles. 
Yet, every day from 9.00 a.m. to 9.00 
p.m. there are adorers before the 
Blessed Sacrament, with all-day Ex- 
position one day a week. The spiritual 








results are remarkable. Communions 
have increased 25%. During the past 
Lent more than 10% of the parish were 
at daily Mass, and on Easter Sunday 
85% were at the altar-rail. 

I give these three examples to show 
that Parish Adoration is an accom- 
plished fact. It is possible not only in 
large parishes but also in small ones. 
All that is needed is willingness on the 
part of priests to make some sacrifices 
and effort in its behalf. God will do 
the rest. And isn’t sacrifice and effort 
worth while in such a sublime cause? 
Are not we priests by our very calling 
dedicated to bring the Kingdom of 
Christ upon earth? 


Movement for Parish Adoration 


In June, 1944, a group of priests 
gathered in Dubuque, Iowa, to con- 
sider ways and means to foster devo- 
tion to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. From that meeting came a 
Program of Atonement and Repara- 
tion to end present-day evils. It is 
published in leaflet form, and can be 
obtained from Rev. Dominic Szy- 
manski, O.M.C., 1005 Ferguson St., 
Rockford, Ill. It contains a partial list 
of bishops and priests sponsoring the 
movement—over twenty in numbet. 
Among the names appear Bishop John 
J. Boylan of Rockford, Bishop Alex- 


ander J. McGavick of LaCrosse, Bishop 


A. J. Muench of Fargo, Bishop Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, Auxiliary of Chicago, 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic 
University, Washington D. C., and 
Father Mateo, SS. CC., the apostle of 
the Sacred Heart. Recently Arch- 
bishop Michael J. Curley of Baltimore 
and Washington has given it his en- 
dorsement, and brought it to the atten- 
tion of his diocesan priests at a clerical 
conference. The movement is grow- 
ing, and is bound to grow because 
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Christ wants and demands adoration. 
If we in this country wish to be spared 
the ravages of war, famine, pestilence, 
persecution and kindred evils, there is 
only one way out, and that is re- 
pentance and atonement for the crimes 
and the irreligion that is sweeping the 
nation. 

With a view to helping priests who 
are interested in this movement to get 
off to a successful start in Perpetual 
Adoration, I submit the following sug- 
gestions which have been tried and 
tested without a failure. 

(1) Prayer.—This is the first and 
essential requisite for establishing Per- 
petual Adoration. Christ said: 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” 
And in this instance no start can be 
successful without His blessing. On 
the other hand, He does not impose 
His will upon us but requires our co- 
operation: “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive.’ And here “‘asking’’ is “‘re- 
ceiving,’ for nothing is dearer to His 
Sacred Heart than wholehearted recog- 
nition of His Eucharistic Presence on 
our altars and in the hearts of men. 
This is borne out by His revelations to 
St. Gertrude, St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque, and other modern mystics. 
So, priests must pray and they must 
get their congregations to pray. © 

The urgency of prayer is brought out 
by the following story. On one oc- 
casion a priest was celebrating the 
Silver Jubilee of his ordination, and his 
bishop and fellow-priests were gathered 
to do him honor. Among the after- 
dinner speakers was an old patriarch 
of the diocese, an octogenarian. He 
spoke on the need of prayer in a priest’s 
life, and closed his remarks by saying: 
“Fathers, the bishops and priests of 
the country are calling for ‘action’— 
Catholic action, missionary action, 


rural life action etc. But I tell you the 
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action we need most of all is’ Knee 
Action.” 

In connection with prayer, I would 
like to recommend the private reading 
of the Leonine Exorcism (found in the 
Rituale Romanum) over the parish- 
ioners in absentia, or even present. 
The phrase, ‘“‘Going about like a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour,’’ 
is not just a pretty saying. It isa fact. 
All deep-thinking men are convinced 
that the forces of hell are let loose upon 
the world, and certainly the devil will 
stop at nothing to prevent Adoration 
of God. To clear up a common mis- 
understanding regarding the use of the 
prayer of exorcism, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that only the solemn 
public exorcism of a possessed person, 
etc., is forbidden without the expressed 
permission of the Ordinary (Canon 
1151, $1). There is no prohibition 
forbidding the private use of the for- 
mula of exorcism even by a layman, 
much less a priest, and its recitation 
has had remarkable effect in many in- 
stances. Let me give a true illustration. 

A certain priest was trying to intro- 
duce Perpetual Adoration into his 
parish, so that at no time during the 
day or night would the Prisoner of the 
tabernacle be alone and unattended. 
His efforts aroused a storm of objec- 
tions and criticisnts. Certain promi- 
nent members of the parish objected 
strenuously to the practice, and loudly 
claimed that the parish had existed for 
many years without it, that it was 
something unheard of, that no parish 
practised it, and that the pastor should 
try to get the careless Catholics to 
attend Sunday Mass and encourage 
them to go to the Sacraments, and 
leave all that extraordinary piety to 
the cloistered nuns—who did nothing, 
anyway, and had plenty of time for 
new and strange devotions. 
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The following Sunday the pastor 
announced to his people before the 
sermon that he was going to read a 
special blessing for them, composed by 
Pope Leo XIII as an antidote against 
the powers of evil. He asked them to 
kneel down and join with him in 
prayer that the powers of evil be dimin- 
ished, and that the blessing would ex- 
tend to their homes, their farms, places 
of business, and to the members of 
their families, their relatives and 
friends. He then read the Leonine 
Exorcism from the Rituale Romanum. 

Immediately after Mass several of 
those very men who had opposed the 
introduction of the practice of Adora- 
tion into the parish pledged themselves 
to make hours of Adoration, and used 
their influence with the members of 
their families to do the same. All 
opposition to the practice of Adora- 
tion immediately disappeared. It is 
evident that the objections had been 
overcome by eliminating the objector. 

(2) Preach—The words of the 
priest from the altar are endowed with 
special power when combined with 
prayer and sincerity. The Holy Ghost 
comes to his aid. So, we should 
preach “Adoration” from the pulpit. 
Give the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
and stir the people to an active love for 
the Blessed Sacrament, a love which 
will express itself in keeping Him 
company through the lonely hours of 
the day and night. 

(3) Prepare—tThis phase of Per- 
petual Adoration might be called the 
modus operandi whereby the people 
are stimulated to respond and be faith- 
ful to their hours. (a) Have pledge 
cards printed (on one side for Daily 
Adorers, on reverse side for Weekly 
Adorers), leaving blank spaces for the 
day and hour to be filled in. Have 
ushers hand the cards out to every- 
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body the Sunday you preach on the 
topic. Direct people to return them 
the following Sunday. (b) Make up 
a large Adoration Chart to be hung in 
the rear of the church, showing hours, 
days and names. This Chart should 
be at least the size of ordinary card 
board (22 X 28 inches), ruled off in 
eight columns, with these headings at 
the top: Hours, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday. A very attractive 
Chart is being put out by Father 
Dominic, O.M.C., 1005 Ferguson St., 
Rockford, Ill., and may be obtained 
from him at a nominal charge. 

Beside this it is well to make up two 
or more miniature charts (11 xX 14 
inches), and have some faithful and 
devout souls solicit Adorers. In this 
the Holy Name Society might sponsor 
the night hours, and the Sodality the 
day hours. (c) Appoint fourteen cap- 
tains to control the night and day 
shifts. If Adorers cannot come at 
their hour, they are expected to get a 
substitute or report to their captain 
so that he may get one. Recourse is 
had to the priest only as a last resort. 
This method places responsibility on 
the people, who will respond to the 
trust placed in them and incidentally 
relieve the priest of considerable work 
and worry. (d) Under the Chart have 
appropriate pamphlets for the use of 
the people. 

(4) Practice.—If we priests wish to 
see a successful Perpetual Adoration 
and a flourishing spiritual life in our 
parishes, we ourselves must make some 
sacrifices and effort. The true shep- 
herd leads his flock. This means that 
we must devote an hour a day to 
“keeping Our Lord company,” and 
have our names on the chart to edify 
the people, and show them we are 
practising what we preach. The 
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argument of ‘‘no time’ is untrue. One 
of the busiest priests and famous radio 
speakers of our time finds an hour a 
day for the Lord. Where there is a 
will, there is a way; and unless we find 
that ‘‘way,’’ soon there will be a terrible 
awakening on the day of reckoning. 
That reckoning may not be far off. 
Anyone who has read Father Gerald 
Culleton’s ‘The Prophets and Our 
Times’ cannot but realize that ‘‘it is 
later than one thinks, and the ‘Times’ 
are upon us.”’ The world has gone so 
far away from God that the bond is 
about to snap, and Divine Justice de- 


mand retribution from the faithless. 

During the Crusade to wrest the 
Holy Land from the Turks and Mos- 
lems there was a famous general, God- 
frey de Bouillon. He took as his 
battle-cry, “God wills it,” and under 
that slogan achieved victory. Let us 
start a crusade in behalf of the 
“Prisoner of the Tabernacle,’ gather 
our people at the foot of the altar, 
storm heaven with prayers of repara- 
tion, and perhaps God will spare us as 
He did the Ninivites of old. Let us 
make our slogan; ‘God wills repara- 
tion and atonement.”’ 





The Missionary Hub 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 4 


Even before the war, the late Car- 
dinal Hinsley remarked a growing con- 
viction that there were no ‘‘foreign’”’ 
missions. Zeal for the spread of the 
Faith is not of two kinds, as if there 
were one variety whose scope were 
limited to white skins and the other to 
colored. Love of souls, it is true, 
finds its expression in a limited field; 
but if it be genuine, it is in spirit uni- 
versal. The missions are the means by 
which the Church grows. 

The hub of missionary endeavor 
may, therefore, be anywhere, or, more 
strictly perhaps, in every place where 
the Church is established. If its in- 


spiration is from the Holy Father as 


the Vicar of Christ, and if the temporal 
means for its effectiveness demands or- 
ganization from Rome (which is also 
in some sense the mission clearing- 
house), it nevertheless remains that its 
driving force cannot be rigidly located 
any more than can the soul in the body. 

If, then, the remarks that follow 
treat mainly of organization for mis- 
sionary activity in England, it is not 
that the suggestion is made (which 
would be foolish) that England is the 
missionary hub. It is only that Eng- 
land provides a useful illustration of 
wartime mission organization in coun- 
tries which are still fortunate enough 
to have facilities for it. The methods 
employed there, similar though they 
may be in many ways to those of other 
countries, will have interest to the 
mission-minded of other English-speak- 
ing countries, both as showing a shared 
enthusiasm and overcoming of ob- 


stacles, as well as new-tried experi- 
ments. 


Missionary Movement in England 


In 1939, the centenary year of 
the establishment in that country of the 
Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, England had 100,000 members. 
This is out of a total Catholic popula- 
tion of between two and three millions. 
And yet it would be hardly fair to say 
that this represents only one Catholic 
in about twenty-five as mission- 
minded, for a proportion of that two 
or three millions are children. And 
nearly half the Catholic schools have 
a flourishing membership of the Holy 
Childhood. If we estimate the pro- 
portion of actual to possible members 
of the A.P.F. at about one in seventeen, 
we shall probably be nearer the mark. 

This would seem to indicate a la- 
mentable lack of missionary activity on 
the part of sixteen out of seventeen 
Catholics. And although mission in- 
terest may exist without actual mem- 
bership in a mission-aid society, we 
may well doubt whether much interest 
is there. Doubtless, it is slight in’non- 
members; that being so, a large part 
of the Catholic body is failing to pull 
its weight in the campaign for the con- 
quest of the world for Christ. 

Nevertheless, there is no slackening 
of effort in wartime. During the war, 
in fact, each year has produced a 
record in monetary returns. This 
may be due in part to the fact that 
there is ‘“inore money about.” It 
may also be significant of the lesser 
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purchasing power of money. But it is 
at least gratifying as expressing a real- 
ization of the increased needs of the 
missions. And since alms for the mis- 
sions are nearly always prayerful 
alms (and+f the daily prayer obligation 
of the A.P.F. is satisfied they will be 
intensely so), the missions gain the 
invisible alms without which they 
would be crippled as a force for world 
conversion. 

As must have been expected, there 
have been slight temporary hitches in 
missionary activity during the war. 
But, all things considered, the running 
of the wheels of organization has been 
wonderfully smooth. The difficulty 
of sending monies through enemy 
territory, and the danger of delay, 
have been met by a scheme for for- 
warding them to designated areas di- 
rect. At the same time, the allocation 
has been made, as before, from Propa- 
ganda. 

To the average Catholic supporter 
of the missions, such changes of method 
mean nothing at all. Appeals for the 
missions have been continuous, as well 
as mission-aid; and as far as he is con- 
cerned, the war has not unfavorably 
affected the work. It is true he may 
see a difference in some spheres of 
action. Mission sermons, perhaps, are 
fewer on account of the shortage of 
priests, so many having gone as chap- 
lains to the Forces. But to compen- 
sate for this, the observance of Mission 
Sunday seems to be much more general 
and exact. It is then that the few 
available missionary preachers come 
into theirown. The complaint is even 
heard round that time from those 
who have not yet caught the mission- 
ary spirit that they hear ‘‘too much” 
about the missions. 

But it is a gratifying and hopeful 
sign that one never seems to hear that 
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complaint from the school children. 
The beautiful and practical cult of the 
“black baby”’ has served to make mis- 
sion-aid attractive to the young. And 
the custom of buying babies is one that 
is growing both in the schools and out. 
The saving of a baby for heaven for a 
minimum of fifty cents may sound 
mercenary to the uninitiated. But the 
explanation provides a whole lesson in 
mission lore, and one that can be re- 
peated time and time again. It is also 
a lesson in that fundamental religious 
truth which can never be told too of- 
ten—the difference between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural. 

The collection of money, even for so 
holy a purpose, is by no means the end 
of this work. In itself the work must 
be much more a prayer for the pagan 
child’s spiritual, and perhaps tempo- 
ral, welfare. The naming of the baby 
by the donor is more than symbolic. It 
is a reminder of the spiritual interest 
of the one in the other—f not a spir- 
itual relationship in the strict sense, 
nevertheless a relationship that is 
strictly and deeply spiritual. It is a 
patronage, too, that has an enormous 
reflex effect for good on the patron. 
Who can doubt but that the black 
baby, if he be already in heaven, has 
taken under his particular protection 
the soul of him who under God made 
his salvation possible? 

Can we wonder that the method of 
the Holy Childhood has so strong an 
appeal for -the Catholic child, with 
his normally sound spiritual outlook? 
The contributing of small sums until 
the baby is paid for, the competition, 
sometimes illustrated by ladders, be- 
tween individuals and classes—all have 
the tangible and personal object which 
is absent from most other schemes re- 
quiring monetary aid. And the appeal 
of the black baby does not cease when 











schooldays come to an end. Old 
scholars are known to send, often 
through their old school, for so many 
black babies at a time. It can become 
a habit, like other religious habits 
learned in childhood. 

Children introduce the apostolate of 
the black baby to their parents. . But 
that is not to say that it is popularized 
only through the schools. It has at 
times been advertised widely in the 
general Catholic press. And it is al- 
ways featured prominently at mission- 
ary exhibitions. There are many a 
father and mother who have multiplied 
their spiritual family into the hundreds 
by investing in black babies. They 
look for an enhanced welcome to 
heaven by the hosts of their spiritual 


progeny. 
Mission Film Lectures 


Another method by which not only 
the Holy Childhood, but also the 
A.P.F. apostolate in general, -is made 
known is the film lecture. This has 
supplanted the old magic lantern lec- 
ture, and is popular both with children 
and adults. During the war it has 
been going on tour to various schools— 
perhaps, largely with the object of se- 
curing vocations. It can also be given 
in parish halls, the equipment needed 
being very slight. This can even be 
carried by hand, and nothing more 
than a sheet need be provided at the 
other end; the electrical connection 
being plugged into the most conven- 
ient outlet. 

The film lecture has also begun to 
be shown at Catholic youth clubs, and 
is found to be very popular indeed 
with the young people. If there is 
room, parents and friends are also 
invited, and the small amount of ex- 
penses can be defrayed either out of 
club funds or else by a collection from 
the audience. If a collection is taken, 
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any surplus over the amount required 
can be offered for the missions. The 
lecture should be made an annual 
feature of club activity, and its impor- 
tance cannot be exaggerated. » It will 
instil in the minds of the young a new 
conception of the Universal Church. 
It will impress them with the reality 
of the fruits of apostolic labors. 

That is all the more necessary in 
these days when national Youth Move- 
ments have tended towards regimenta- 
tion for the purpose of furthering na- 
tional aims. It is essential that any 
participation in them by Catholics 
should be with the express object of 
countering unworthy or positively 
pagan ideals. This is done solely by 
emphasizing the réle of the Catholic 
as an apostle. And for Catholics a 
Youth Movement must become an 
apostolate or it is nothing. This is 
recognized by such organizations as the 
Young Christian Workers, which trains 
apostles, and the apostolate is being 
still further extended by affiliation 
with Catholic clubs. 

But the larger apostolate of the 
missions should inspire all such work. 
Zeal for the missions at large is the 
measure of missionary zeal at home. 
Charity begins at home, it is true, but 
charity that is confined to the home 
has not properly begun at all. It isa 
spurious charity, because it is of the 
nature of charity to diffuse itself in 
ever-widening circles. 

The young apostle will be enthusi- 
astic in proportion to his sense of the 
needs of the Universal Church. And 
it has been found that the film lecture 
has encouraged young people to be- 
come promoters for mission-aid. One 
often hears the complaint from dis- 
trict promoters that they cannot get 
assistants. In one district a film lec- 
ture was given at the Catholic Youth 
club, and three young assistant pro- 
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moters were promptly discovered. And 
when a neighboring district required 
an assistant, the same club produced a 
willing one, even though pulpit invi- 
tation had failed to do so. 


‘“*The Missionary Essay’”’ 


Catholic educationists now regard 
mission instruction as a vital factor in 
the training of the young. For this 
reason, and as a long-term venture, a 
new work was started about five years 
ago called “The Missionary Essay.” 
It was begun in a school in North 
London, and was successful enough to 
warrant its extension to other schools, 
although so far it has been confined to 
boys’ schools. Charitably disposed 
persons contribute funds for the pur- 
pose of distributing prizes to the 
schools for the best essay on a mission 
subject. In the competition, each 
school is self-contained; the various 
schools do not compete with one an- 
other. Usually the prizes are mone- 
tary, and it often happens that donors 
direct that their gift be allocated to 
one particular school, so that it some- 
times becomes possible to stimulate 
greater interest by offering first, sec- 
ond, and even third prizes. And al- 
though the competition was founded 
with the senior boys only in mind, 
there is nearly always found a donor 
interested enough to present a prize 
also for the juniors. 

The essay may be on any mission 
subject set by the various school au- 
thorities. But since suggestions as to 
subject are so often asked for, the or- 
ganizers of ‘““The Missionary Essay” 
draw up an outline each year, at the 
same time listing the books, as few and 
as accessible as possible, from which 
_ the necessary information may be 

drawn. Among subjects selected have 
been ‘““The Missions, the Work of the 
Church,’’ “A Day in the Life of a Mis- 


sionary,”’ ““The Mission School,” and 
in assessing the merit of the essays the 
recitation of facts is regarded as of 
little account. Far more importance is 
attached to the essayist’s understand- 
ing of the purpose and spirit of the 
missions, the object of the essay being 
always to make him mission-minded 
rather than to test him on any particu- 
lar direction of mission study. 

The papers may be marked by the 
school authorities. But some schools 
prefer to send them—or at least the 
best efforts—to the organizers of the 
essay, for a final decision to be made. 
The offer of the allocation of a prize, 
once accepted, has always so far been 
repeated every subsequent year; suf- 
ficient funds have always been forth- 
coming. Occasionally schools have 
dropped out of the scheme for lack of 
sufficient entrants; also, under war 
conditions, there has sometimes been 
difficulty in arranging for the essay. 
But in general there is remarkable 
keenness once it has been attempted; 
and there has been a high standard of 
entries. 

“The Missionary Essay”’ is not in- 
tended in any way to overlap the ex- 
cellent work of the Students’ Mission- 
ary League, which is operating so suc- 
cessfully all over the world. And it 
could hardly pretend to be a substi- 
tute, because the League takes a much 
stronger hold on school life. ‘The 
Missionary Essay’’ merely serves to 
introduce a definite mission interest, 
and if it is later supplemented or even 
superseded in any school, by the 
Students’ Missionary League, it will 
have then accomplished a useful work 


Prayer and Good Works 


No work for the missions is of avail 
without prayer, and the Mission Aid 
Societies are insistent on their need for 
it. In the individual and organized 
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fostering of work for the missions, the 
vitality that comes through prayer is 
by no means being forgotten. A Sister 
of Charity has recently conceived the 
plan of asking for gifts to Our Lady of 
each Saturday, particularly its suffer- 
ings, for the missions. She is deeply 
conscious of the fact that Our Blessed 
Lord needs sufferings more than any- 
thing else for souls and for the mis- 
sions. But she has found that folk 
fight shy if they are asked for all their 
sufferings for one specific object. And 
even those who are willing to agree 
that there is no better object for prayer 
than the missions, find difficulty in 
acting on their conviction. It may be, 
as a priest remarked, that ‘‘we say 
sufferings are our best gift to the mis- 
sions, but the difference between us 
and the Little Flower is that she be- 


lieved it.” 
The imagination can hardly grasp 


what would be the immense fruit of 
this branch of mission work, were it, as 
it deserves to be, widely extended. 
It is not much for which it asks—one 
day a week; but it needs promoters. 
Perhaps mission-minded people will 
take up the work, and so make others 
mission-minded almost without their 
realizing what a basic conversion is 
being made in their outlook, and what 
a tremendous contribution they are 
making to Christian world-reconstruc- 
tion, the only kind that has any stabil- 
ity at all. 


Results of Missionary Efforts 


The objection has been made that 
it is impossible to inculcate keenness 
for the missions; that it is a gift of the 
kind that one either has or has not. 
A discouraged promoter may take 
this view, forgetting that every new 
subscriber he secures is one more added 
to the mission-minded, even though 
the mission interest be only in the bud. 


But the objection itself may be made 
against every kind of good work. 
Whoever sows or reaps, it is always 
God Himself who gives the increase. 
The same objection, in fact, may be 
made against missionary work proper, 
and, if taken seriously, would stultify 
all missionary effort. And it is only 
when the campaign for making more 
and more people mission-minded is 
made paft of the larger mission work 
of the Church that it is seen as tre- 
mendously fruitful. The fruit of mis- 
sionary effort is not in immediate re- 
sults. Nor can apparent individual 
success be attributed for certain to the 
individual. The growth of the Church 
is the work of the Mystical Body of 
Christ as a whole, shared by all who 
labor for it, not least of whom are 
those on the home front. 

Some consolation for their present 
fewness is found in the truth that a 
little leavett may influence the whole 
lump greatly for good. But still more 
is it found in the influence that mission 
effort has in the lives of those who 
give themselves to it. Mission propa- 
ganda changes their whole conception 
of the Church. They get to realize 
the reality of it as the Mystical Body 
of Christ from the first, through the 
appeal to their imagination. For the 
young—and for that matter the not- 
so-young—every form of pictorial rep- 
resentation is valuable to that end; 
mission magazines, be it noted, are 
always illustrated. And the promise 
for the future which enthusiasm for 
“black babies’ in the schools gives is 
indeed encouraging. Work for the 
missions to-day will surely yield a mul- 
tiplied harvest in the years to come. 
And who can doubt that the war agony 
of the present time must, in union with 
that of the Saviour of the world, give 
such fruitfulness as was never before? 





The Spiritual Teaching of St. Paul of the Cross 


By RocerR MeErcourI0, C.P. 


II. The Way of Those Progressing 


As the individuals whom St. Paul of 
the Cross was directing continued 
along the road to perfection, they re- 
moved many of their more glaring 
faults and sinful tendencies. At the 
same time new failings appeared—an 
inordinate attachment to the sensible 
delights of affective prayer, a secret 
and hidden love for self. All these 
kept their souls from further progress 
in the love of God. If they were to go 
forward and not stand still, they 
needed a purification that could come 
only from God. God Himself had to 
purify and remove these evil propensi- 
ties, this hidden self-love. This divine 
purification takes place by means of 
aridity, temptations, and contradic- 
tions. Thus, St. Paul of the Cross 
remarks: 


“T hear that you are bothered by 
bad thoughts. ... God permits such 
a battle, so that you may become 
humble of heart, and may never 
trust in self. 

“God purifies you as gold in the 
fire, by means of the temptations He 
permits you to have. 

“The Lord reads two lessons each 
day to His servants—one of afflic- 
tion, one of restoration, so that you 
may be humble and may be strength- 
ened. Do not feel pain because of 
aridities, for they are very profitable 
to the soul, because they make her 
humble,” 


By purifying and humbling the soul, 
these purifications prepare the soul for 
a deeper and more spiritual manner of 
prayer—a prayer that St. Paul de- 


scribes as “in spirit and truth.” 
Writing to Agnes Grazi, one of his 
earliest penitents, he said: 


“God strips you of all feelings of 
sensible devotion, so that, detached 
from everything, you may live aban- 
doned in God, and may learn in 
prayer to adore His Divine Majesty 
in spirit and in truth.” 


To Teresa Palozzi he adds: 


‘Believe me that, in reward for 
this struggle, the Lord will give you 
great graces, and will grant you the 
gift of holy prayer.” 


To another person, suffering from arid- 
ities, he promises: 

“Realize that our sweetest Jesus, 
by means of aridities, is preparing 
you: and purifying your heart in 
order then to transform you in His 
kindness into His holy love, in order 
then to grant you that which you 
ask, namely, the gift of holy prayer.” 


St. Paul summarizes beautifully his 
teaching on the purpose of these puri- 
fying trials when he writes: 

“Tf He hides, He does so for no 
other purpose than that we may be- 
come more humble, and may learn to 
hope beneath the shadow of His 
wings, and afterwards to reveal His 
Face to us by means of holy faith, 
and thus to gladden our hearts the 
more by means of holy love.” 


Conduct during Trials 


How should one conduct oneself dur- 
ing these trials? St. Paul’s advice is 
found in his writings. Several pas- 
sages from his letters show us that he 
requires resignation to the will of God: 
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“T tell you that the affliction you 
experience, and the fact that you are 
deprived of the advice of your con- 
fessor, ought to cause you to die in 
the will of God, using these or similar 
affections: ‘O, my good God, how 
gentle You are! How kind! How 
good! Ah, sweet Jesus, I am glad to 
be afflicted for love of You. Oh, 
dear Will of God, may you be forever 
blessed! O, dear Jesus, I want to 
remain crucified with You!’ These 
affections will make your’ troubles 
disappear; they will bring peace to 
your soul.... Make frequent acts of 
resignation to the will of God; em- 
brace the Cross of Jesus, and be 
crucified with Him, suffering what- 
ever His Divine Majesty arranges, in 
silence of faith and holy love.”’ 


There is the way to accept these 
trials—the way of a loving abandon- 
ment to the will of God, an abandon- 
ment which springs from a deep faith 
and love for the Heavenly Father. 

When it was a question of tempta- 
tions, St. Paul of the Cross encouraged 
his penitents to elicit acts of the virtue 
under attack: 


“Do not be wearied by those 
temptations against faith.... Per- 
form the contrary acts in a quiet 
manner, without forcing yourself. 
God wishes to enrich you with this 
virtue and with others also. That is 
the reason why He permits the con- 
trary temptations. ... God is treat- 
ing you as one of His dear servants, 
who are not freed from these battles. 
Oh, what fierce battles they fought! 

Here is some good news. When 
this battle is over, you will have 
great peace, the gift of prayer, of 
union with God.” 


Inability to Pray 


Those who pass through these 
trials—these temptations and contra- 
dictions—experience greater pain from 
their inability to pray or meditate. 
They come to prayer only to find new 
sufferings and new trials. From the 


letters of St. Paul of the Cross we 
gather that these individuals cannot 
use their imagination in meditating. 
At times the very attempt to pray, 
formerly so pleasant and consoling, 
now becomes wearying and even dis- 
gusting. All is darkness, dryness, 
desolation. 

“You cannot meditate and pass 
from one point to another in a dis- 
cursive manner. You find difficulty 
in meditating, in forming images of 
the mystery, and in discoursing upon 
it.... You cannot apply yourself to 
meditation or to the reading of 
books. Your mind wanders away, 
and your head is in pain.... Your 
mind becomes dry, is wearied, and 
feels disgust and pain in what used 
to give feelings of devotion.” 


Thus did St. Paul describe the trials 
of those who were passing through the 
purification of the senses. He knew 
what advice such souls needed. He 
had read and studied the writings of 
the masters of spirituality, especially 
those of St. John of the Cross, and his 
letters show how thoroughly he ap- 
plied the doctrine of the Doctor of 
mystical theology regarding the signs 
of contemplative prayer. He saw in 
the trials we have been describing those 
signs ‘which, in accord with the doc- 
trine of the Saints and the masters of 
the spiritual life, are clear indications 
that the Lord wants you to exercise 
yourself at holy prayer in the following 
manner’ (there follows a description of 
the prayer of silence). In another 
place he remarked: “‘The darkness of 
mind which you experience is a clear 
and evident sign that God wants to 
draw you along the way of faith.”’ 

Being assured of the special call of 
God by reason of the presence of 
these signs, St. Paul of the Cross did 
not hesitate to instruct them in a 
more lofty prayer. Blessed Vincent 
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Strambi, the Saint’s biographer, re- 
marks: 


“He was most careful, if a soul was 
called by God from meditation to a 
more sublime prayer, in advising her 
to let herself be guided by God Him- 
self, who knows what is good for 
each.’’! 


In the letters we find many passages 
containing St. Paul’s directions at this 
critical stage of the spiritual life: 


“TI hear that you cannot meditate 
and that you find yourself very dry, 
not being able to apply yourself to 
the meditation. Do as follows: Al- 
ways bring to prayer the points of 
meditation, even if you see that your 
mind becomes dry, is wearied, and 
feels disgust and pain in what was 
before a cause of devotion; likewise, 
if your soul would enjoy remaining 
in a peaceful repose of faith and love 
in God, then remain so. Remain 
within yourself in pure faith, without 
images, with a gentle, peaceful at- 
tentiveness towards God, whom you 
hold entirely within yourself, for you 
are more in God than in yourself. 
Remain, therefore, with this loving 
attentivenesstowardsGod, andrepose 
on the divine bosom of this great 
Father in the silence of faith and 
holy love. When your mind wanders 
and distractions come, gently revive 
your faith with a glance of love and 
with a sweet colloquy upon the 
Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ, and 
then continue your repose in God 
with faith and love. Humble yourself 
exceedingly in the Divine Presence; 
know your own nothingness, your 
capacity, as much as is in you, for 
doing every evil, if God did not hold 
you in His divine arms. In this way 
hide yourself yet more in the Su- 
preme Good. In the way I am tell- 
ing you, you will go forward to a con- 
tinual presence of God, which is 
rich in every virtue.” 

ee 
1“The Life of Blessed Paul of the Cross’ 


(English translation, 3 vols., London, 1853), 
II, 70. 


The Prayer of Repose in God 


This passage contains all the points 
stressed by St. Paul of the Cross in 
teaching the prayer of quiet and repose 
in God. It was his practice to advise 
souls to remain attentive upon God, 
without using images, but in faith and 
love. At times he would suggest the 
use of colloquies upon the Passion, or 
the reflection that God is present 
within the soul. These were means of 
remaining attentive to God with faith. 

From this attentiveness towards 
God there arises that repose in God. 
St. Paul is explicit on this point: 


“With this loving attentiveness 
towards God in pure faith, there is 
born that repose of love in God, in 
which the will engulfs itself entirely 
in the Supreme Good.” 


This repose of love in God is the essen- 
tial part of this prayer. The soul must 
endeavor to continue it as long as pos- 
sible. At first, however, it is very 
brief. Hence, the need of reviving the 
spirit by new acts of faith or another 
colloquy upon the Passion. 

Nevertheless, as rightly understood 
by St. Paul of the Cross, this repose of 
love in God is a passive prayer, a 
special gift of God: 


“In prayer, guide yourself as | 
have told you on other occasions. 
You must pray according to the 
manner of the Holy Spirit. When His 
Divine Majesty grants the soul this 
loving repose, and wills that she be 
in a sacred silence and very lofty 
wonderment at His Infinite Good- 
ness, you must remain in that way. 
Allow your soul to be conducted by 
God.” 


Recollection and Its Fruit 


As the individual remains more 
faithful to grace, so does this repose 
continue longer, thus becoming a 
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means of remaining recollected during 
the day: 


“Amid all your work and every- 
thing else keep this recollection and 
interior solitude, by means of re- 
maining recollected in this loving 
repose in God; when you become 
distracted, arouse yourself by means 
of the loving affections. Then con- 
tinue your repose and interior silence 
in God.” 


This recollection brings the soul to 
the fruit of her prayer, the exercise of 
the virtues. St. Paul of the Cross 
wanted prayer to be fruitful. He 
writes: 


“Examine diligently what kind of 
effects your prayer produces in you: 
whether love for suffering increases; 
whether you are exercised in true 
humility of heart, even externally, 
with heroic, silent patience, and with 
true charity and meekness towards 
others; whether the continual de- 
nial of your own will pleases you, and 
whether you are entirely carried 
along to do always the will of God. 
These are the principal fruits which 
prayer ought to produce, and the 
more elevated it is, the more heroic 
ought the manner of their production 
to be.” 


Blessed Vincent, in his biography,? 
adds: 


“Above all things, St. Paul earn- 
estly desired that souls possessing 
the gift of prayer should well under- 
stand that prayer ought not to be a 
subtle and barren speculation, but a 
practical school of the virtues, and 
that he who enters the path of holy 
prayer, enters into the treasures of 
God to enrich himself'in his pov- 
erty.” 


III. The Age of the Perfect 


We must not think that because an 
individual has spent a certain length 


2 Op. cit., II, 76. 


of time in the trials and purifications 
of the senses, and at prayer enjoys a 
taste of infused contemplation, such 
a one is now free from all other trials 
and sufferings. On the contrary, we 
find St. Paul of the Cross writing to a 
holy nun, well advanced in the ways of 
perfection: ‘“‘Do not be surprised that 
your aridities and desolations continue, 
for they are necessary for you.”’ 

Why must they continue? Why are 
they necessary? These are questions 
we naturally ask. The answer is to be 
found in the many hindrances and ob- 
stacles to perfect union with God. 
The individual may indeed be enjoy- 
ing the prayer of passive repose. 
Nevertheless, certain inordinate at- 
tachments still remain preventing full 
union with God. There is the ever- 
present temptation to enjoy the gifts 
of God and not God Himself. St. 
Paul of the Cross warned: 


“It is very dangerous to turn to 
your own satisfaction, no matter 
how spiritual it may be; for when 
the soul attaches itself to the pleas- 
ure and sensible peace, it always robs 
God of some of the love it owes 
Him.” 


Others who are engaged in the works 
of the active life, preaching, teaching, 
etc., may easily become too absorbed 
in this external work, losing sight of 
God. At the root of all these disorders 
is a hidden secret pride. Basically, it 
is self-love which keeps the soul from 
advancing towards perfect union. 

St. Paul of the Cross is thus correct 
in saying that we should not be sur- 
prised’ that the aridities and desola- 
tions continue, and that they are 
necessary, for through these sufferings 
the soul will gradually be purified of 
this secret self-love, as gold is purified 
in the fire. 
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Purification of the Soul 


In describing this purification of 
the soul, St. Paul employs such terms 
as ‘‘aridities, and desolations, . . 
abandonment, interior and exterior 
sufferings, afflictions, fears, desolations, 
temptations, and other persecutions.” 
In one letter he adds that these suffer- 
ings are “‘analogous to that of the 
damned.’ Many times he compares 
them to the sufferings which accom- 
pany death: 


“Oh, what desolations must be 
suffered, what agonies must be en- 
dured from within and without; 
what internal and external battles, 
what aridity and melancholy, what 
darkness of mind, what fears of 
being deceived, what anxieties of 
being abandoned, for the soul thinks 
she has lost God! All these are 
means of dying to all creatures in 
order to live only for God and 
through God.”’ 


All such expressions convey some idea 
of the intensity of the purification of 
the soul, according to the thought of 
St. Paul of the Cross. 

These sufferings purify the soul of 
its inordinate attachments and self- 
love. This is done, first of all, by 
teaching the all-important lesson of 
one’s own nothingness. St. Paul 
wrote to one harassed soul: “In this 
way you will make great progress in 
humility and in the knowledge of self.’’ 
One becomes so convinced of one’s own 
nothingness that, St. Paul says, one 
has experimental knowledge of self: 


“You need these aridities and des- 
olations, in order with the grace of 
God to arrive at the perfect knowl- 
edge of your own nothingness. The 
Lord intends that you learn well the 
experimental knowledge of your 
true nothingness.” 


Secondly, these sufferings force the 
individual to exercise deep and pene- 
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trating acts of the theological virtues. 
These acts purify and strengthen 
these virtues, thus preparing directly 
for a deeper life of prayer. For ex- 
ample, St. Paul wrote to a holy Fran- 
ciscan nun, whom he was directing: 


“I tell you not to feel the least 
pain because of the darkness in 
which you are immersed. You need 
these trials in order to exercise a lively 
faith, and thus to strip yourself of 
images, in order to remain in the 
interior solitude, taking your repose 
in God, resting in Him in spirit and 
in truth.” 


Instead of losing confidence and turn- 
ing from God, one who is thus tried 
should draw closer to God by a deeper, 
filial trust and ardent love. 


‘“‘Now is the time to have greater 
confidence in God, and to approach 
closer to Him through prayer and 
the Sacraments, even if it seems to 
you that you find tedium, pain, and 
even at times greater onslaughts. 
Realize that one must pass through 
great trials in order to arrive at a 
high union with God by means of 
holy charity.”’ re 


Preparation for More Perfect Union 


Gradually the soul is being prepared 
for a deeper and more perfect union 
with God. St. Paul sums this up in the 
following passage: 


“It is necessary to pass through 
the grindstone of naked suffering, 
in order that the gold may be puri- 
fied and cleansed of all those spots of 
imperfections which are impercep- 
tible to our eyes, and may thus fly 
on high, and repose in the Heavenly 
Bosom of Holy and Pure Love, 
which is God Himself, the Supreme 
Good, All Love and Charity.’ 


St. Paul of the Cross has shown us 
that the purification of the soul results 
in an experimental knowledge of self. 
This becomes, in its turn, the neces- 
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sary preparation for a deeper life of 
prayer: 

“The fear you have of losing God, 
which arises from the knowledge 
God gives you of your own nothing- 
ness, is very good, provided it does 
not take away nor disturb peace of 
soul. Now pay attention to what I 
have to say; do as follows: receive 
gratefully the knowledge which the 
Lord gives you of your own nothing- 
ness, of your evil tendencies, but at 
once, just like a baby who is fright- 
ened, run away and hide yourself in 
the abyss of the Divinity. There 
take your repose, without any dis- 
turbing fear.” 


More briefly he writes: 


“T shall teach you a shorter way: 
it is to look at your own horrible 
nothingness with the eye of faith, 
and then, as if terrified at the sight, 
to fly into the interior desert, into 
the abyss of the Divinity.” 


There, in the interior desert, in the 
abyss of the Divinity, the soul receives 
the infused graces of prayer: 


“Always let your nothingness 
disappear more and more in the In- 
finite All, which is God. There in 
the sacred silence of all the faculties, 
receive the divine operations, de- 
priving yourself of your own under- 
standing, your own enjoyment, your 
own feeling. 

“I tell you that at prayer, after 
having prepared yourself with great 
faith and deep humility, . . . let your 
soul be free to fly to its Good, as a 
butterfly. Permit God to imprint 
upon it that light, that grace, and 
love, as it pleases His Divine Maj- 
esty.”’ 


The Saint adds why God thus com- 
inunicates His graces to the humble: 


“God is truth itself in essence. 
When He sees a soul in its own noth- 
ingness, giving glory to His Divine 
Majesty for everything and not rob- 
bing Him of anything, im order to 
attribute it to self—behold, when 


He finds this soul always remaining 
in truth and not in falsehood, He 
absorbs it into Himself through 
love.” 


It is but natural, then, that St. Paul 
urges souls to remain in this interior 
desert, in order to receive these graces: 


“Remain always in that profound, 
sacred desert, in which the soul is 
entirely lost in God. ... Remain in 
the interior solitude, reposing your 
spirit on the Divine Bosom of the 
Heavenly Father. . .. Oh, how 
much I recommend that divine 
solitude, that sacred desert, of 
which I spoke so much to you in our 
conference! Oh, how much I beg 
you to remain sealed up in that des- 
ert, hidden to all!’’ 


The Door to the Interior Desert 


St. Paul was careful to point out, 
however, that one enters into this in- 
terior desert through the Sacred Hu- 
manity. This is the sure way, for 
Christ is the Door. 


“In order to make this beautiful 
flight of love, you must pass through 
the gate, which is Christ, as He 
Himself says in the Gospel. And he 
who passes through this Divine 
Gate is there where He is. He is in 
the Bosom of the Father: “The Son 
of God, who is in the Bosom of the 
Father.’ And where He is, there He 
leads His beloved sheep. 

“Into this sacred desert, one en- 
ters through the divine gates of the 
Sacred Wounds of Jesus our Life... . 

“Enter therein through the sacred 
gate which is Jesus Christ, entirely 

‘ clothed in His sufferings, but in pure 
faith and in the sacred silence of 
love.” 


What takes place in this mterior 
desert? St. Paul of the Cross answers 
in his letters: 


“There lose yourself entirely in 
God. Love and be silent. Repose 
on the Bosom of God, in the sacred 
silence of faith and love. 
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“There without understanding it, 
the soul is fed upon charity, upon 
the purest love of God, joined and 
united through love to the- Divine 
Word, Jesus Christ. 

“There engulf yourself in the abyss 
of the Divinity, and keep yourself 
united to Christ in the Bosém of the 
Father.”’ 


While reposing in God the soul 
should keep herself attentive to God 
by means of faith. This attentiveness 
of which he speaks now is more pene- 
trating than that of which he spoke 
earlier. But it is its normal develop- 
ment. Now, by way of description, 
St. Paul of the Cross uses the figure of 
a bride: 


“Remain in your nakedness and 
poverty, even in your true nothing- 
ness, in a passive manner, being at- 
tentive with the more sublime part 
of the soul towards the Supreme 
Good, with a loving glance of faith 
at the infinite love of God, as a faith- 
ful and loving bride, who does not 
look at the riches or joys she receives 
from her royal spouse, but love 
causes her to forget all in order to 
gaze at nothing else except the king, 
her spouse.” 


At other times he says more simply: 


“In the act of prayer you should 
lose sight of everything, even of 
these very gifts, and fix your 
thought, your heart, your mind, and 
your whole self on that Sovereign 
Monarch.” 


There will be occasions when this 
repose becomes more profound. St. 
Paul of the Cross sometimes speaks of 
it as a mystical sleep: 


“Repose in Jesus Christ, on the 
Bosom of the Heavenly Father, as 
a baby imbibing the divine milk at 
the sacred breasts of Infinite Char- 
ity. If love causes you to sleep that 
mystical sleep, then sleep gladly. 
This is the heritage that the Supreme 
Good gives His beloved in this life, 


as the prophet says. In that sacred 
sleep you will become wise with the 
wisdom of the Saints.”’ 


Mystical Repose and Love 


All these expressions—repose upon 
the bosom of God, mystical sleep— 
indicate a more or less profound union 
with God, whereby the soul becomes, 
as it were, one with God in love and af- 
fection. 


“Cast this nothingness into that 
True All which is God, and there 
_ lose yourself in that Immense Sea of 
Infinite Charity, in which the loving 
soul swims and remains penetrated 
interiorly and exteriorly by this 
Infinite Love. Entirely united and 
transformed in Jesus Christ, His 
Sufferings, the Passion of the Well- 
Beloved, become one’s own.” 


Frequently St. Paul of the Cross 
adds: “Love is a unitive virtue. It 
makes the sufferings of the Well- 
Beloved its own.”’ Thus, we read: 


“The Passion of Jesus is a work 
alloflove. When the soul is entirely 
lost in God, who is Charity and All 
Love, then there takes place that 
mingling of love and sorrow, for the 
soul is entirely penetrated by it, and 
is entirely engulfed in loving sorrow 
and a sorrowing love.” 


The soul thus united to Christ 
through love must live henceforth of 
the life of Christ, having died with 
Christ (through the purifying suffer- 
ings) in order to be born to a new life of 
grace in Christ. Dead with Christ, 
the soul now rises to a new life of love 
in Christ. St. Paul of the Cross fre- 
quently returns to this idea of death 
and life in Christ. In a letter to a 
Passionist nun, we read: 


“Oh, what a great treasure is in- 
cluded in naked suffering without 
comfort from heaven or from earth! 
Esteem it highly. Be grateful to 
God for it. Often offer yourself as a 
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victim of holocaust to His Divine 
Majesty on the altar of the Cross. 
There complete that mystical death 
in Christ, which brings with it a new 
life of love, a godlike life, because it 
unites one through charity to the 
Supreme Good. In it one knows 
clearly how precious is naked suf- 
fering in true meekness and silent 
patience.” 


To a layman, the Saint wrote: 


“Die mystically to everything 
that is not God, in order to live in 
God the divine life in the very 
Bosom of the Heavenly Father, en- 
tirely clothed in Jesus Christ Cruc- 
ified, that is, clothed and united to 
His sufferings which the loving soul 
makes her own, by means of the 
bond of charity with the Supreme 
Good.” 


Or again: 


“You will die that mystical death 
more precious than life, and you will 
rise in Christ Jesus to a new, godlike 
life of purest love. 

“Preserve your much recom- 
mended recollection, and engulf 
yourself more and more in God by 
means of faith and love, and a total 
stripping of everything created: 
and then be born anew every mo- 
ment in the Divine Word, Christ 
Jesus, to a new life of holy love.” 


Oneness in Christ 


This oneness with God in Christ 
Jesus becomes deeper and deeper, until 
the soul is transformed as it were into 
God. St. Paul writes: 


“Jesus holds you crucified with 
Himself. Now He is bringing to 
perfection the work He has begun in 
you. Oh, what a noble work God is 
performing in your soul! By means 
of your sufferings the imperfections 
are purified, and your soul is becom- 
ing as a crystal, in which the light 
of the Divine Sun is reflected, and 
you will be entirely transformed in 
God through love and charity... . 
Let the Immense God repose in your 


spirit. This is a reciprocal repose: 
God in you, and you in God. Oh 
sweet work! Oh, divine work! God 
is fed, so I will say, God is fed on 
your spirit, and your soul is fed on 
the Spirit of God. Cibus meus 
Christus, et ego ejus.... Now I 
want you to enter more and more 
into the most profound part of the 
desert. There in that divine soli- 
tude which is within you in the es- 
sence, in the most interior part, of 
your soul, you will be born anew in 
the Divine Word to a new life of 
love. God reposes in you; God pen- 
etrates you entirely, and you in God, 
entirely transformed in His love... . 
Ah, here my mind is lost, and con- 
cepts are lacking.”’ - 


To another person St. Paul wrote: 


“Then these storms will pass, and 
the soul will come to the true, gentle, 
dear, and pleasant embraces of her 
kind Lover, Jesus. Then God will 
treat her as His spouse. Then there 
will take place between the soul and 
God the holy Espousals of Love. 
Oh, what a treasure!”’ 


The soul has at last arrived at the 
transforming union with God. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing pages we have tried 
to give a summary of the spiritual 
doctrine of St. Paul of the Cross. We 
have caught glimpses of the soul as it 
walks, runs, or flies along the rugged 
trail which ends at the summit of 
Divine Love. Perhaps the rate of ac- 
celeration seems dangerously fast; 
but this impression must be attributed 
to the telescoping effect of a summary. 
We could have given numerous ex- 
amples of insistence on the growth of 
virtuous habits, of minute advice on 
receiving the Sacraments with ever- 
increasing fruit, of admonitions to fos- 
ter a tender and childlike devotion to 
Mary, of constant encouragement to 
docility and simplicity in following the 
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leading of the Holy Spirit. But really 
these aspects of spiritual growth, and 
the place they have in the direction 
given by St. Paul of the Cross, deserve 
full-length treatment all their own. 

We conclude our study with the fol- 
lowing poem from the pen of St. Paul 
of the Cross, which expresses the 
beauty and the austerity, the doctrinal 
sureness and the personal message of 
the Saint.* 


Viva La Santa Croce 


Only, only on the Cross 

Grows the soul to ripe perfection; 

Fervent, constant, counting loss 

Every non-divine dilection. 

Oh, if I the news might bring— 

How the One-in-Trinity 

’ We are indebted to our Confrére, Richard 

McCall, C.P., for the poetic rendition. 


Hides in bitter suffering 
Treasures of Divinity! 


Since it is a secret thing, 
Only to the loving shown, 
I, in darkness wandering, 
Hail afar the fair unknown. 


Yet, I know that heart is blessed, 
Abandoned on the Cross of shame, 
In a high embrace unguessed, 
Burned in Love’s consuming flame. 


Yea! And doubly blessed is he 
By this flame no longer warmed, 
Who in purest agony, 

Into Christ is thus transformed. 


Happy he who suffers pain, 

Yet would let this treasure go; 
Counting self and all things vain, 
Save His love, who wounds him so. 
Take this lesson that I send 

From the Cross that Jesus bore, 
But in prayer your Perfect Friend 
Will instruct you more and more. 





On the Reception of Converts 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A doctoral thesis has just been pub- 
lished from the Catholic University 
written by the Very Reverend Joseph 
G. Goodwine, J.C.D., of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, on a subject that 
pastoral workers no less than pro- 
fessors have from the beginning found 
one of multiple confusion, whether 
treated by canonists or by moral 
theologians. So, it was scarcely to 
be expected that a young priest still 
in the academic stage of learning would 
bring clearness out of that long-existing 
confusion. If he were to succeed in 
lessening the confusion, he would do a 
creditable piece of work. And that he 
has done. But confused and funda- 
mental phases of that subject still .re- 
main to be clarified. Certatn phases 
which the author of this thesis has un- 
dertaken to make plain do not at all 
hang together in a consistent whole. 
I mention a few. 


Doubtfully Baptized Exempted: . 
Doubtfully Ignorant Held 


Under the heading of validly bap- 
tized converts Dr. Goodwine (pp. 139- 
140) holds that these converts on com- 
ing from an heretical body, if fourteen 
years of age at least, are presumed to 
have incurred the specially reserved 
excommunication under Canon 2314 
for apostasy, heresy or schism; and 
that this excommunication stands in 
the external forum until the contrary 
becomes apparent. Now, while he 
rightly observes on page 138 that con- 
verts born and brought up in non- 
Catholic sects can be material heretics 


only, and in such case do not fall under 
the excommunication, on page 139 he 
seems to conclude that this seldom oc- 
curs in practice. But the reasons he 
alleges for this not occurring are hardly 
conclusive. They are: ‘‘Because igno- 
rance of the law is not presumed, and 
because the violation of any law is pre- 
sumed to have been perpetrated con- 
sciously and deliberately, validly bap- 
tized converts, if they have reached the 
age of fourteen years before their re- 
ception into the Church, are considered 
as having contracted the censure of 
excommunication. Thus their exclu- 
sion from the sacraments, the necessity 
of their abjuration of error and of their 
profession of faith, from the necessities 
and presumptions of the external 
forum, and also in view of the uncer- 
tainty that their good faith was not 
sufficiently preserved to furnish reli- 
able assurance that they lacked all 
obstinacy .and recalcitrance.’’ But 
their exclusion from the Sacraments 
can be by reason of the obstacle of 
being in an alien communion, as well as 
being under censure, as that‘most com- 
pact of Canons, 87, asserts: “‘. . . nisi, 
ad jura quod attinet, obstet obex, ec- 
clesiastice communionis vinculum im- 
pediens.”’ The only real argument al- 
leged is that their good faith is not 
sufficiently preserved to furnish reli- 
able assurance that they lack all ob- 
stinacy and recalcitrance. But this is 
begging the question, unless it means 
antecedent to investigation. For when 
a priest of twelve years’ experience in 
receiving converts into the Church, a 
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priest of both knowledge and ability, 
can and does declare that out of up- 
wards of five hundred converts re- 
ceived by him into the Church, he has 
not met a single one who gave so 
much as slight indications of being a 
heretic, this seems to show that reliable 
assurance can be had, and is had for 
the most part. Hence, to say that 
those born and brought up Protestants 
theoretically can be free from excom- 
munication, but as a matter of fact 
are not—to say this and to act upon it 
in the reception of converts is like 
doing the cognate thing which the 
Church forbids—pronouncing upon the 
validity of their baptisms before an 
investigation into each individual case. 
It is like saying that, because a convert 
has been baptized by a High Church 
Episcopalian minister, the said con- 
vert a priori and finally is to be judged 
as having been baptized validly. How 
differently thought the late Bishop 
Kinsman, who wrote a Vicar General 
here in the Middle West that, if he 
were a priest, he would feel himself 
bound in conscience to baptize all 
Episcopalian converts baptized in these 
latter years unless the baptizing min- 
ister had in the meantime become a 
Catholic and would assure him that 
he carried a valid intention into his 
baptisms; for even High Churchmen 
are infected with modernism, a thing 
pointed out in an article in The Month 
for June, 1930, by the then chaplain of 
Cambridge. To proclaim that every 


validly baptized Protestant on being . 


converted is to be presumed in practice 
to have incurred excommunication for 
heresy, and is to be made abjure and be 
absolved from his presumptive censure 


at least, is a procedure that, instead of. 


doing reverence to the Church’s pre- 
scriptions on receiving actual or pre- 
sumed heretics into the Church, makes 


a colossal mummery of them—a piece 
of mummery that has too often been 
enacted in English-speaking countries 
since the Holy See issued its celebrated 
Instruction of July 19, 1859. The 
mummery grows out of confounding 
the word heretic with the term convert 
from Protestantism. For the word 
heretic without qualification stands 
for a formal, not material, heretic. 
And if we can judge from the sources 
under Canon 2314, the Church in issu- 
ing that Instruction had principally 
in mind lapsed Catholics, and not 
those born and brought up in heresy. 
Those are the kind of heretics that the 
Church had been dealing with for the 
most part from the time of the Refor- 
mation, and before that the various 
Inquisitions dealt with lapsed Catho- 
lics to a very great extent. 

Before laboring this point further, 
we want first to indicate an incon- 
sistency of Dr. Goodwine in insisting 
that validly baptized non-Catholics 
are in practice presumed heretics and 
yet admitting that doubtfully baptized 
converts are exempted altogether from 
any kind of abjuration and absolution 
on the ground that their doubtful bap- 
tism makes their contumacy dubious; 
and therefore the excommunication is 
not presumed even in the external 
forum. But what difference in princi- 
ple is there between doubtful baptism 
and doubtful contumacy? True, if a 
person is found on investigation not to 
have been baptized at all in reference 
to fact, there can be no censure; nev- 
ertheless, there can be the sin of her- 
esy. But if he is doubtfully baptized 
and this doubt after investigation re- 
mains insoluble, he can incur pre- 
sumptively excommunication. Equally 
true is it that, if the person is found 
on investigation to have been validly 
or doubtfully baptized and yet free 
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from contumacy and much more from 
pertinacity, he does not at all incur 
excommunication. Admittedly the In- 
struction omits all mention of doubt- 
fully baptized heretics being bound to 
abjure and be absolved if they have in- 
curred censure; but there is a much 
better reason for this than the one al- 
leged by Dr. Goodwine—a reason 
that, as far as I know, no canonical 
expert in private law nor any moral 
theologian cites. 


A Cardinalitial Genius in Public Law 
Comes to Our Rescue 


Pope Leo XIII set up the chair of 
public law at the Apollinaris Univer- 
sity, Rome, in the school year 1880- 
81, and appointed as its first occupant 
the future Cardinal Cavagnis. The 
young churchman to supply his stu- 
dents with an adequate post-Vatican 
Council textbook on public law wrote 
his monumental work in three volumes, 
“Institutiones Juris Publici Ecclesi- 
astici.’”” That work is a treasure-house 
for those searching for sound doctrine 
on points of history, dogma, and morals 
where any of these touch the public 
juridical field of the Church. To give 
one example of how far ahead the 
young churchman, Cavagnis, was of 
textbook writers in philosophy where 
the question of the origin of civil 
sovereignty was under discussion, Cav- 
agnis taught that in the beginning of 
civil society the people are the virtual 
subjects of civil power; if they choose 
a representative form of government, 
they then become the formal civil sub- 
jects of power, if they choose a mon- 
archy, they alienate conditionally the 
sovereignty but always remain and 
must remain the residuary subjects of 
civil power. At the time textbooks were 
still in the era of exaggerated mon- 
archy, and putting forth the doctrine 


that the people could not be subjects 
of civil authority because they could 
not exercise it. But to return to the 
question of those born and brought up 
in heresy. Cardinal Cavagnis had oc- 
casion to discuss this subject under the 
heading of the obligation of civil so- 
ciety to protect the true religion where 
things are normal and the people and 
the government are overwhelmingly 
Catholic. He makes two declarations 
of the Church’s age-long practice. 
Both are in the first volume of his 
work (4th edition). On page 340, 
§ 523, n. 2, he writes: ‘‘Publica potes- 
tas jus habet presumendi eam esse 
(notam) et individuis in ea societate 
educatis, seu catholicis catholice edu- 
catis; hinc potest et christianis pro- 
hibere que pagana essent, et catholicis 
que essent acatholica.” 

Then as to those born and brought 
up in heresy he has this to say: ‘“‘Quoad 


_natos et educatos in secta heterodoxa, 


in ets bona fides admitti potest, et pro- 
inde in ipsis esse valet putativum quod- 
dam jus, quod est jus reale persone, ne 
cogatur ad religionem amplectendam et 
eidem conformandam vitam cum ipsi 
evidens non apparet., Et ipsa Ecclesia 
etsi puniverit, cum jus publicum vigens 
permittebat, eos qui personaliter dis- 
cedebant a fide, non tamen puniebat 
eos qui nati et educati in heresi vel 
schismate fuerant. Hos enim equi- 
parat potius infidelibus, etsi modica ali- 
qua coercitio olim aliquando adhibita 
fuerit, non ut poena sed ut incitamen- 
tum.” Surely, treating those born 
and brought up in real or pseudo her- 
esy as presumptive church criminals 
until they prove their innocence is a 
form of punishment. It is like treating 
those who have reached the age of 
reason (only indefinitely worse in de- 
gree) as having the presumptive guilt 
of crime until they prove the contrary. 
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So, instead of having one presumption 
for converts from heresy we have two 
presumptions: one a presumption of 
innocence for those who have inherited 
their heresy; the other a presumption 
of guilt for those who have personally 
associated themselves with heresy. 


Must Every Lapsed Catholic Abjure and 
Be Absolved? 


We distinguish returning lapsed 
Catholics into four classes: (1) those 
under fourteen guilty of actual or pre- 
sumptive heresy; (2) those under 
fourteen too ignorant to sin against 
faith; (3) those fourteen or over and 
actual or presumptive apostates, schis- 


matics or heretics; (4) those fourteen 


and over and too uninstructed to sin 
against faith and much less to incur 
censure. Those youths under fourteen 
who have actually or presumptively 
been guilty of the sin of heresy should 
be made to make the act of faith or ab- 
juration publicly without any absolu- 
tion from censure, since the law makes 
them incapable of censure. For those 
under fourteen and innocent of public 
heresy, only the same prudence is ob- 
served that is used in preparing unbap- 
tized persons for baptism, with the pro- 
viso that, if there has been private 
heresy, this is to be confessed in the 
confession to be made before admission 
to Communion. When the converts 
are fourteen and over and actually or 
presumptively guilty of heresy, they 
are to recant according to the Formula 
of Profession of Faith and Abjuration 
of Errors issued by the Holy Office in 
1942 and before a properly delegated 
priest and two witnesses (supposing, 
of course, that the heresy was public). 
Finally, for those fourteen and over 
found to be too ignorant of the faith 
to sin against it seriously, they are to 
be treated as careless Catholics who 


have not as yet been admitted to the 
Sacraments. 


Must Most of Our Converts from 
Protestantism Abjure and Be Absolved? 


To begin with, few such converts are 
received without conditional bap- 
tism because, when the ordered test is 
applied that there be positive and cer- 
tain evidence of baptism in fact and in 
validity, only a few meet that test. 
Then a fair number are found to have 
a dubious baptism and the doubt is 
insoluble. A still larger number are 
found to have been baptized under a 
certainly heretical ritual, and there- 
fore are presumed invalidly baptized. 
But in the case of all we begin with the 
presumption that, having been born 
and brought up outside of the faith, 
they are guiltless of excommunication 
except in most rare cases. Those 
rare cases make their abjuration and 
are absolved, since we take for granted 
that this has been public; but if these 
few turn out to be doubtfully bap- 
tized, then there is extrinsic authority 
for not absolving them; but hardly 
any authority for their not making the 
abjuration of errors and the profession 
of faith before a delegated priest and 
two witnesses. 

But let it be remembered that, when 
the test of the heretical ritual is ap- 
plied to very many converts from Prot- 
estantism, it does not consist in find- 
ing out whether the matter was rightly 
applied and the form recited literally 
correct, plus a declaration of the 
baptizing minister that he wanted to 
baptize according to the command of 
Christ irrespective of whether the 
minister entertained a more specific 
intention destroying that general in- 
tention of giving Christian baptism. 
For Pope Leo XIII proclaims in his 
re-condemnation of Anglican Orders 
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that, whenever a ritual is used whose 
purpose is to reject ‘“‘what the Church 
does, and what by the institution of 
Christ belongs to the nature of the 
Sacrament, then it is clear not only 
that the necessary intenion is wanting 
to the Sacrament, but that the inten- 
tion is adverse to and destructive of 
the Sacrament.’”’ This is found to be 
true of the practice of several of our 
larger Protestant denominations in 
their formal or informal rituals of 
baptism (¢.g., the Baptists, Presbyter- 
ians, Methodists and Congregational- 
ists). It may be true also of the Chris- 
tians or Campbellites, and the Evan- 
gelicals; and appears to be certainly 
true of the Mormons, who make their 
baptism into an imitation of the Sac- 
rament of Penance for the forgiveness 
of actual sin (original sin they deny) 
once actual sin is committed, and its 
devotional renewal for the forgiveness 


of subsequent sin. The original and 
tangible washing seems to be merely a 
symbol of the repentance that pre- 
cedes, the repentance the necessity of 
means, the baptism the necessity of 
precept. Several of the smaller denom- 
inations appear to use a very definitely 


heretical ritual. Hence, in all those 
cases of the use of an heretical ritual, 
the baptism is presumed invalid unless 
the investigation in each case shows 
the true intention was certainly pres- 
ent. 

The same superficial judgment that 
Dr. Goodwine. pronounces upon Prot- 
estant baptisms generally is a follow- 
up of what French priests and writers 
of the mid-seventeenth century made 
of Anglican Orders when under Crom- 
well Anglican divines fled in numbers 
over to France. ‘Those Frenchmen, 
unacquainted with the facts of the 
Edwardine Ordinal, were sure that the 
English divines were true bishops or 


priests; yet, those divines, unless they 
belonged to the small school of Laud, 
would have resented being called the 
confectors of the Sacramental Body 
and Blood of Christ. Then, too, when 
the elder Lord Halifax enthused a 
French priest in the late eighties down 
at Sabastien over the asserted validity 
of Anglican Orders, that historically 
ignorant priest was the occasion of an 
Anglican Orders controversy in Eu- 
rope, with the Continental priests 
strongly in favor of the validity, or at 
least the probable validity, of Anglican 
Orders. All these priests argued a 
priori: those Orders could be valid; 
therefore, they were. These theorists 
contended that, in spite of the mon- 
strous errors of the makers and the 
first users of the Edwardine Ordinal, 
there was still the intention of giving 
Christian ordination. They did not 
know that Julius III in 1554 and Paul 
IV in 1555 condemned those ordina- 
tions as invalid by reason of defect of 
form and defect of matter. Later the 
outstanding authority on Orders, at 
this period of the re-opening of the 
Anglican Ordinal controversy (though 
himself on the wrong side), says very 
appsotiely in his ‘‘De Ordine’”’ that it 
is not enough to intend to do what 
Christ wants done, if at the same time 
there is a more specific intention ex- 
cluding what is inseparable from the 
Sacrament being conferred, as sacrifice 
in priestly orders. 

A more perfect parallel of what all 
too commonly happens in Protestant 
baptismal rituals is the instance of the 
Communion Service under Elizabeth, 
where the words of double consecration 
were pronounced by validly ordained 
but apostate priests at communion 
tables in the presence of bread and 
wine. In the year 1558 when the Act 
of Conformity was up for passage 
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~ in the House of Lords (replacing the 
Mass by the Communion Service and 
the Missal by the Book of Common 
Prayer), the faithful and valiant 
Bishop Scott of Chester said: ‘This 
be no Communion because there is no 
consecration; for while the priest does 
pronounce the words, he does so as if 
he were telling a tale and not in a 
consecratory sense, the two proofs being 
the deletion of the prayer right before 
the first consecration wherein the 
Church and the celebrant express the 
intention of changing Eucharistically 
the bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ and the words used in 
communion giving not, ‘Receive the 
Body of Christ,’ but ‘Receive these 
elements of bread and wine.’”’ English 
bishops and priests were aware of all 
this long before Pope Leo XIII re- 
condemned Anglican Orders. A Father 
Des Court in the sixties wrote almost 
as trenchantly as did the condemning 
Pope in the nineties. And Newman 
in that same decade, with his keen and 
masterly historic sense, remarked that, 
if real Orders existed in the Church 
of England, there would be a living 
tradition to that effect; whereas for 
the ordinary Anglican clergyman the 
term custodian of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would be an insult. Newman 
said there was only one living tra- 
dition in the Church of England; and 
that was belief in the mysteries of the 
Most Holy Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. The Anglicans expressed their 
heresy on Orders and on the Holy Eu- 
charist positively and negatively; so 
also do the Protestants who are al- 
leged to use a formal ritual of bap- 
tism. If in the one case they beget a 
presumption of invalidity, why not also 
in the other? A part instance of this is 
furnished by the following incident, 
which speaks for itself. 


Five Presbyterian Ministers Speak 


Several years ago five ministers were 
interrogated under oath on Presby- 
terian baptismal doctrine and practice. 
To begin with, they were asked what 
they thought of the following state- 
ment of an able Presbyterian profes- 
sor—whether Presbyterian ministers 
would commonly subscribe to it or 
take exception to it: 


“Our Presbyterian system of faith, 
as you are doubtless aware, has 
made a great deal of the relationship 
of the covenant. We understand 
that a covenant is a mutual promise 
made by two or more persons and 
confirmed by some outward sign 
and seal. We regard the sacrament 
of baptism as the outward sign of an 
inward covenant between God 
and a repentant believer. The sign, 
of course, may be used, as I regret 
to say, when a man who makes the 
covenant does not do his full part; 
he may not be honest. We regard 
it, however, as the sign and seal; 
it is neither the cause of regeneration 
nor the effect of it but the outward 
token of saving faith on the part 
of the believer. When infants are 
baptized, we believe their parents 
take the covenant for them; just as 
parents are obliged to make many 
choices for their children, our con- 
ception being that when the child is 
of age, he will be asked to ratify 
the covenant.”’ 


All five Presbyterian ministers an- 
swered ‘‘Yes”’ to this question. 

Then they were asked which, if 
either, of the following paraphrases 
expressed with substantial correctness 
the intention that most Presbyterian 
ministers carry into baptism: 

(A) I am going to baptize you to sig- 
nify the covenant you have already 
made with God through your faith in 
Jesus Christ your Saviour. 

(B) I am going to baptize you as a 
sign and seal of the membership in the 
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Visible Church you have acquired by 
your profession of faith in Christ Jesus 
the Redeemer. 

Four wrote under question B: ‘“‘This 
is the correct one.’’ The fifth made 
merely an unessential qualification. 

It is time I desist. But not before 
admitting ungrudgingly that Dr. Good- 
wine has done as much with a confused 
theme as any one except a young St. 
Thomas could have done. Yet, he 
slips in a matter that is an indication 
of the general looseness of priests in 
the matter of the truths necessary to 
believe explicitly for justification. He 
appears to assert on page 65 that a be- 
lief through revelation in God as the 
author of rational nature as well as 
of unrational nature is_ sufficient; 
whereas the doctrine of the Church is 
that the belief must be in God as the 
author of the supernatural order. 
Otherwise, why would Saints and 
Doctors worry over the salvation of 
Catholics believing in Church and in 
revelation but without an explicit 
knowledge of God, as the author of the 
supernatural order, and in New Tes- 
tament times an explicit knowledge and 
belief in the mysteries of the Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation. Doctor 
Goodwine, though, is far from being as 
badly confused as was a priest I heard 
over a Catholic radio station some ten 
years ago. He had evidently spoken 
on baptism on the previous Sunday, 
so he got this question: ‘‘Do you mean 
to say that there is no salvation with- 
out baptism?’ The priest answered: 
“Not precisely. There is such a thing 


as the baptism of desire; and any one 
by the light of reason can know there is 
a God, can be sorry for his sins, and 
therefore can have the baptism of de- 
sire.’’ That priest could have gotten, 
in his own mind, St. Thomas out of his 
difficulty to account for the salvation 
of a man of the woods. 

May this thesis be the occasion of 
Doctor Goodwine and many of his 
zealous colleagues over the country 
learning the tremendous implications 
of heretical rituals of baptism and of 
marriage! Tens of thousands of Cath- 
olics are living in civil unions with pro- 
spective converts who could be ad- 
mitted to the Church if the principle 
underlying the Edwardine Ordinal and 
the Communion Service could be seen 
as applicable to not a few Protestant 
baptismal rituals. And the utterances 
of the past by the Holy See on marriage 
rituals of an heretical nature could now 
be seen to be a hundred times truer 
than in the countries and times in 
which those utterances were made. 
If in twenty years only one out of every 
two marriages in this country is going 
to last without dissolution by divorce, 
if new applications can be made of old 
and true principles, those applications 
will have to be made unless we are 
going to have the Church in this coun- 
try living in the past, because only the 
past is known in the light of the appli- 
cation of principles rather than in the 
light of principles themselves. Thus, 
Doctor Goodwine is just getting his 
armor ready for a Crusade of defending 
principles in the near future. 





The What and Why of Punishment 


By JOSEPH PRzupziIk, Pu.D., J.C.B., S.T.B., A.A.S.W. 


II. The Catholic View 


In the preceding article considering 
the philosophy of punishment, we be- 
gan with the definition of the essence 
of punishment, as given in the Code, 
and the purpose for which it is in- 
flicted.! We went on to present briefly 
the views of the leading non-Catholic 
authorities on the subject; we endeav- 
ored to analyze their theories and to 
show their inadequacy. Through this 
process of elimination, and by means 
of the criticism offered of the different 
theories, we presented what the Church 
does not teach as an acceptable theory 
of the what and why of punishment. 
We saw that human penal law can 
hardly be sufficiently explained by 
principles of justice alone (absolute 
theories), or of utility alone (relativ- 
ist theories). Both, therefore, must 
go together. Positively stated, the 
only theory of punishment that satis- 
factorily considers the whole question 
is one which, to return to the words of 
the Code, recognizes that the purpose 
of punishment must be “‘the correction 
of the delinquent and the penalizing of 
the offense.’’? 

The point now to be determined is: 
“What, in Catholic thought, is the es- 
sential and ultimate end of punish- 
ment?’ Is it the punishment of the 
offense or the correction of the delin- 
quent? Many reasons point to the 
punishment of the offense as that end, 
for it is never certain that the amend- 


1 July, 1945, issue, pp. 740-746. 
2 Canon 2215. 


ment of the culprit will be attained. 
Therefore, it would seem, that the es- 
sential reason is the punishment of the 
crime, if justice is to be satisfied and 
the stability of the State protected. 
The universal principle, “Injure no 
one,’’ must always be observed, even 
by the State in punishing crime. Thus, 
the State, in depriving its subjects of 
goods or rights, must prove its right to 
punish, must exhibit the justice of its 
cause. Ultimately, therefore, it would 
seem that no essential reason for pun- 
ishment can be assigned other than the 
common social good. 

Let us consider this essential end 
further. It is true that “the custody 
of the public safety is not only the 
highest law,”’* but is even the whole 
reason why public authority exists. 
That is why to transgress the public 
laws is to commit crime. The duty of 
punishing such transgressions, so that 
the social order may remain intact, be- 
longs to the State. Yet, the power of 
the State is only so great as is required 
for the safety of the public life—no 
more, no less.4 


The Threat of Punishment 


But to say that the essential purpose 
of punishment is the safety of society 
is not the same as to say: ‘Crime 
exists; therefore, it must be punished” 


3‘*Publice custodia salutis non modo 


suprema lex...’ (Leo XIII, Rerum WNo- 
varum). 
4 Vidal, ‘‘Jus Penale Ecclesie Catholice,’’ 
0 


p. 110. 
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(the absolute theory). Nor is it the 
same as to say: “A broken law de- 
mands reparation.”’ These principles, 
as we have said before, are quite true 
in the divine order. The perfection 
of God demands that an imperfection 
be corrected, but in human affairs this 
necessity is somewhat different. The 
perfection of humanity is not so great 
that it necessarily demands such a per- 
fection of relations between the human 
act and its human reprisal. If, then, 
a threat of punishment is necessary 
and sufficient for the safeguarding of 
society, it alone should be given. If 
more is required, the threat should be 
carried into execution. 

But how does the mere threat of 
punishment satisfy the end or purpose 
of punishment? As said above, in 
meting out punishment, justice must 
be observed, and the limits of human 
justice are determined by the necessi- 
ties of society. Upon human society, 
again as observed above, is not incum- 
bent the obligation of requiting every 
wrong act ad @qualitaiem; only in so 
far as is necessary to safeguard or re- 
store the social order is this retribution 
to be urged. If, then, a threat be suf- 
ficient for the restoration of order, as 
a matter of justice it may and should 
be given, and thus the end of punish- 
ment will be attained. In this lies 
the difference between the mixed and 
the absolute theories of punishment. 

But how can it be said that a threat 
does, in fact, act towards the preserva- 
tion of society? It can do so in three 
ways. First, the threat may serve as 
a preservative medicine. If, for in- 
stance, the legislator threatens the 
delinquent thus: “If you commit this 
crime again, I am going to suspend you 
from your office.” In this way, the 
threat determines the punishment that 
will be visited upon the wrongdoer, 


and may prevent him from repeating 
the wrong. Secondly, a threat may 
not only deter a repetition of crime, 
but may actually help the delinquent 
to amend his life. For example, the 
threat enumerates the evil effects, 
known from experience, that resulted 
from a previous commission of the same 
crime; this may cause the erring one 
to amend in order to escape like re- 
sults. And, thirdly, the example of a 
threat against one person may deter 
others from committing the same fault, 
lest they also incur the same threat- 
ened penalty. 


Execution of the Threat 


Of course, not every threat can be 
expected to exert all the above-men- 
tioned effects to an equal extent. 
Sometimes, the threat may fail alto- 
gether. In such a case, the punish- 
ment itself, determined upon in the 
threat, must be inflicted. That is 
good psychology, whether dealing with 
individuals or with nations. The 
punishment then becomes a vengeance, 
a vindication, a reparation, a satis- 
faction; but, above all, a safeguard 
of society. Such a designation of the 
punishment is often found in the very 
founts from which the Canon Law 
draws its source. And the reason is 
again apparent. For he who breaks 
the law, gives a bad example to others. 
The force of his bad example must, 
therefore, be destroyed; the citizens 
must realize that the law cannot be 
broken with impunity. Moreover, the 
delinquent himself, by means of pun- 
ishment, may be efficaciously pre- 
vented from perpetrating new crimes. 
If the punishment be followed by the 
delinquent’s correction, then he may 
be permitted to live in the company 
of the rest of mankind. If he refuses to 
correct his evil ways and continues 
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to be a grave danger, he must in some 
way be segregated from the rest of so- 
ciety. The manner of segregation, 
whether it be by death or imprison- 
ment, temporal or perpetual, is to be 
left to the proper authorities. 


Recapitulation 


From the preceding discussion, it 
seems a logical conclusion that the 
only completely satisfying theory of 
penalty is one that considers both the 
welfare of the State and the personal 
welfare of the delinquent through his 
rehabilitation. Our opinion, as ex- 
pressed by the Code, contains what- 
ever truth is to be found in the other 
theories discussed. That the state- 
ment of the Code should be such a syn- 
thesis of the good points of the false 
theories is not surprising. This is not 
only to be expected from the fact that 
it is the duty of the Church to pick out 
truth from untruth; but it is also ap- 
parent from the very concept of why 
any public authority should possess 
coercive power. — 

In brief, the coercive power in met- 
ing out justice acts for the preservation 
of society, and, if possible, for the cor- 
recting of the delinquent. The just 
meting out of penalties can be con- 
sidered in the guise of a threat or in 
its execution. The justice of the exe- 
cution or actual infliction of the pen- 
alty depends on the justice of the 
threats; and this, in turn, depends on 
the fact that the law determines that 
a certain crime should be sanctioned 
by a set punishment. In turn, from 
the justice of this determination arises 
the necessity of safeguarding the pub- 
lic welfare. Thus, by the execution of 
the penalty, the crime is expiated, the 
criminal is corrected (either by repent- 
ing or by some other reparation of the 
wrong done), and the public welfare is 


safeguarded. These results are ob- 
tainable in both cases in a triple man- 
ner: by the determining of the pen- 
alty, by the correction of the delin- 
quent, by convincing others of the im- 
possibility of breaking the law with 
impunity. 


Canon Law on the Purpose of Penalties 


Such is the sense of Canon 2215 
when it says that the penalty is for 
the delinquent’s correction and for the 
penalizing of the crime. This punish- 
ment, this juridical correction, is also 
treated elsewhere in the Code as or- 
dinated “‘towards the public repara- 
tion of injured justice or of scandal.’ 
Again we notice that the public welfare 
is proposed as intrinsically the ulti- 
mate end of punishment. The Church 
can and does propose other, extrinsic 
ends, as we have seen above. The cor- 
rection of the delinquent is hoped for 
by the Church. The spirit of the whole 
of the Church’s penal system tends 
towards this end. The Council of Trent 
explicitly treats of it, admonishing 
bishops to be pastors and fathers to the 
faithful, to exhort and warn before 
punishing.® And the Code, making its 
own the words of Trent distinguishes 
between crimes of human frailty and 
those of malice. It repeats the apos- 
tolic precept of punishing the former 
with lighter penalties and of visiting 
the latter with a heavier rod, that order 
may be observed, that the delinquent 
be punished, and that others be de- 
terred from crime. Yet, although this 
correction is so heartily desired, never 
have any of the above-explained rela- 
tive theories of an exclusively correc- 
tive penalty been accepted.’ But 


5 Canons 1952, 1954. 

6 Trent, Sess. XIII, de ref., cap. 1, cap. 3; 
Canon 2214. 

7 Chelodi, ‘‘Jus Penale,’’ p. 20, n. 18. 
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neither, on the other hand, has the 
Church accepted the equally incom- 
plete and frequently socially and mor- 
ally dangerous version of the absolute 
theories. 

The theory accepted by the Church, 
therefore, is a mixed one. It believes 
that punishment is to be administered 
for the correction of the delinquent and 
for the safeguarding of society, but 
especially the latter. Thus, in inflict- 
ing a penalty on the criminal, the 
purpose is not to visit vengeance on 
him, but to assist in his rehabilitation 
through the cleansing and revivifying 


power of suffering. At the same time, 
whether inflicted for the public welfare 
on a private person or on a nation, this 
penalty must not exceed the demands 
of the public welfare. This is impor- 
tant to remember in these days when 
private and public feelings run high 
in the discussion of crime and criminals. 
We Catholics can aid in the restitution 
of justice in the world through under- 
standing and preaching the Church’s 
complete system of punishment and its 
spirit; through accepting and practis- 
ing the only reasonable and true phi- 
losophy of punishment. 








Videt et Patrem 


By THE LATE ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


Those who are considering how to 
meditate may well ask the question: 
“What shall we meditate about?” 
The one thing we desire, is the answer. 
“One thing have I asked of the Lord, 
this will I seek after; that I may dwell 
in the house of the Lord.... Hear, O 
Lord, my voice!... My heart hath 
said to Thee; my face hath sought 


Thee; Thy face, O Lord, will I seek.’! , 


Was not this the one request of Philip 
at the Last Supper: “Lord, show us the 
Father, and it is enough for us.’”? 
But what did Our Lord reply? His 
answer was this: ‘‘Have I been so long 
a time with you, and have you not 
known Me, Philip; he that seeth Me, 
seeth the Father also.”* This is in- 
deed so. To look upon the face of 
God and find beatitude in Him is the 
unquenchable longing of every devout 
soul, its only longing: ‘“‘My soul hath 
thirsted after the strong living God: 
when shall I come and appear before 
Thy face?’* But how are we to 
reach the Godhead? Through Christ, 
“an whom we have boldness and access 
with confidence.’”® He is the Way.® 
Through His Humanity we ascend to 
His Divinity—and lo! we are with the 
Trinity. Most beautifully does St. 
Thomas express this doctrine when 
treating about devotion. Let us give 
his words in full, even at the cost of 
partial repetition. ‘‘Matters concern- 
ing the Godhead,’’ he writes,’ ‘‘are in 

1 Ps, xxvi. 4-8. 

2 John, xiv. 8. 
* 8 [bid., xiv. 9. 

4 Ps. xli. 3. 

5 Eph., iii. 12. 


6 John, xiv. 6. 
7 Summa, II-II, Q. Ixxxii, art. 3, ad 2. 


themselves the strongest incentive to 
love and consequently to devotion, be- 
cause God is supremely lovable. Yet, 
such is the weakness of the human 
mind that it needs a guiding hand, not 
only to the knowledge but also to the 
love of divine things by means of cer- 
tain sensible objects known to us. 
Chief among these is the Humanity of 
Christ, according to the words of the 
Preface, that ‘through knowing God 
visibly, we may be caught up to the 
love of things invisible’ Wherefore, 
matters relating to Christ’s Humanity 
are the chief incentive to devotion, 
leading us thither as a guiding hand, 
although devotion itself has for its 
object matters concerning the God- 
head.”’ -But what is true of devotion 
holds true of its cause, namely, medi- 
tation. One thing is therefore neces- 
sary at meditation—to do what Mary 
Magdalen did. She sat at the feet of 
Christ and looked up at Him, and, as 
she gazed upon His Humanity, she 
gradually penetrated through to His 
Divinity and was with God. Behold- 
ing this, though veiled, how could she 
do aught else but remain sitting there? 

Several stages, however, are passed 
in ascending through the Humanity of 
Christ to Divinity. As in the Gospel 
days, we are first drawn to Our Lord 
by what is more external. Our attrac- 
tion to Him begins when we perceive 
that He is the most beautiful of the 
sons of men, the Flower rising out of 
the root of Jesse,* who seems to say: 
“With Me is all the beauty of the 


®Ts.; xi. 1. 
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fields.”"® We picture Him as He “‘feed- 
eth among the lilies till the daybreak 
and the shadows retire.’’”” Our hearts 
exclaim: ‘‘How beautiful Thou art, 
my Love, how beautiful Thou art!" 
We follow One so beautiful, and are 
not deceived. For, in our association 
with Him, He reveals to us all the vir- 
tues one by one, and permits us to dis- 
cover that these in their sublime per- 
fection are found in Him. Beginning 
to love Him sincerely, we try to be- 
come like Him by replacing vicious- 
ness with virtuousness and by increas- 
ing what is already good. In doing 
this, we heed the exhortation of 
Blessed Henry Suso: ‘‘May Christ be 
ever present in the center of your heart 
and of your soul! Imprint His like- 
ness there and contemplate Him with- 
out ceasing; consider the exalted per- 
fection of His soul; see how resigned, 
simple, chaste, humble, patient, and 
full of virtue He was, and abandon 
yourself to Him.’!? Meanwhile, Our 
Lord initiates us in the mysteries of 
His sufferings and death, and lets us 
understand that in our own lives, 
which constitute His mystical life in 
the Church, His way of sorrow must 
be retrodden. This will completely 
purify us; it will transform us. Here 
the words of Tauler regarding the Pas- 
sion come to mind: ‘‘Whoever enters 
is washed and purified of all that is 
outside God. He attaches himself and 
unites himself.in a perfect, thorough 
manner to this Sovereign Being, and 
so ascends to the highest degree of 
perfection.’’'* With Christ we dare 
the way of suffering, the way of 
real life in the spiritual order, and 


9 Ps, xlix. 11. 

10 Cant., ii. 16-17. 

11 Tbid., iv. 1. 

12 Quoted by Saudreau, ‘“‘Life of Union 
with God,” § 261. 

13 Tauler, ‘‘Institutions,’’ chapter xxvi. 


begin to be incorporated with Him 
in a very special manner. For in toil 
and affliction we become aware that 
Our Lord is with us; and we feel 
somewhat as He did in respect to the 
Father: “I am not alone, but I and 
the Father that sent Me.’’'* But such 
intimate contact cannot continue long 
before He allows us to see something 
of ‘His glory, the glory, as it were, of 
the only Begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” We are with 
Him who is before Abraham.'® Soon 
this well-Beloved Son whispers to us: 
“T and the Father are one.” He that 
seeth Me seeth the Father also.’’'* The 
realization of a fulfillment comes in 
upon us: “That they all may be one, 
as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee; 
that they may be one in Us.... And 
the glory which Thou hast given Me, 
I have given to them, that they may 
be one, as We also are one. I in them, 
and Thou in Me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.” ‘Now this is 
life eternal: That they may know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thoi has sent.’’” Thus, 
the life-course of meditation rises 
through the Humanity of Christ to 
the contemplation of Divinity. Some- 
where along it each one of us may be 
found pursuing his meditative way. 
We are all travelling by stages accord- 
ing to the words of the Psalm: ‘‘Blessed 
is the man whose help is from Thee; 
in his heart he hath disposed to ascend 
by steps in the vale of tears, in the 
place which he hath set. For the Law- 
giver shall give a blessing, they shall 
go from virtue to virtue: the God of 
gods shall be seen in Sion.’’** 


14 John, viii. 16. 

% Tbid., i. 14. 

6 Thid., viii. 58. 

17 Tbid., x. 30. 

18 Thid., xiv. 9. 

9 Thid., xvii. 21-23. 


% Tbid., xvii. 3. 
21 Ps, Ixxxiii. 6-8. 
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Comprehensive View of Spiritual Life 

This life-course of meditation I have 
' outlined for a very special reason. Too 
many fail to take any comprehensive 
view respecting their life of medita- 
tion; they think in terms of days. 
What is the result? The meditation 
of one day has nothing to do with that 
of yesterday or to-morrow. Certainly, 
it is not to be denied that such medi- 
tations have a certain value; but 
their significance is soon lost. Take, 
for instance, a three-point meditation 
followed daily after a disconnected 
fashion. At the end of a single year, 
one has over a thousand separate 
points to remember if the fruit of the 
meditation.is to be gathered in real 
life. These cannot be remembered, 
and they are not. A good Pharisee 
had the same perplexing problem; 
he was supposed to keep fresh in mind 
about a thousand points of the Law so 
as to escape constantly from legal im- 
purities. We certainly do not want to 
be Pharisees, nor attempt to live un- 
real or impossible lives. We want our 
meditations to afféct our everyday 
actions and perfect them. Therefore, 
prudence should make us cease to look 
upon points in meditation as one 
would look at the separate pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle, wondering where each 
belongs. If, however, a copy of the 
picture is furnished with the puzzle, 
one has a guide which shows the sig- 
nificance of each piece and just what 
part each plays in the perfection of the 
picture. This would, of course, take 
some of the thrill out of making a jig- 
saw puzzle; nevertheless, it is advis- 
able in following meditations not to 
employ the method of groping used in 
puzzle-solving. For, just as by the end 
of an hour the groping method may 
enable one to put a few pieces of a puz- 
zle together, so by the end of a lifetime 


one might succeed through a like 
method to put a number of spiritual 
thoughts together, and thereby make 
some part of the spiritual life intelli- 
gible and significant. But would it not 
be much better to try to understand 
and live the whole spiritual life by us- 
ing the guide of a comprehensive view? 
Divine wisdom, which sees life as God 
sees it, offers us just such a view by 
unfolding before us the whole plan of 
the spiritual life. This is the very one 
sketched above, which begins with the 
consideration of the Humanity of 
Christ and leads steadily to the con- 
templation of Divinity. 


Execution of Plan 


But how shall this plan be carried 
out? Here it is that divine wisdom 
calls upon divine love. Wisdom pre- 
sents the plan; love embraces and 
executes it. To execute the plan, how- 
ever, an interpretation of it is required, 
for divine love does not act blindly. 
The entire spiritual life, and therefore 
the action of divine love, is under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. He di- 
rects love to accept that interpretation 
of the spiritual life which is obtained by 
actual analysis. And let us mark this 
interpretation, for every saint—every- 
one who has succeeded in the life of 
contemplation, and consequently in 
the spiritual life—has employed the 
same basic interpretation. The spirit- 
ual life by analysis really means just 
one thing. It is a divine friendship. 
It is a friendship with God through 
Christ. Now, every friendship begins 
with acquaintanceship, develops into 
fellowship, and deepens into intimacy. 
Some authors prefer to call these three 
stages purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive—and to call the souls following 
them the beginners, the proficient, and 
the perfect. Such terminology is tech- 
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nical and correct, but it fails to empha- 
size the personal element which saints 
always bring in. Indeed, much of the 
coldness and dryness which many souls 
experience in trying to make medita- 
tions and to live spiritually is due to 
the fact that they regard spirituality 
as a technical task rather than a per- 
sonal friendship. They work for 
Christ rather than live with Him. 
But if one approaches Our Lord after 
the manner of friendship, the whole 
plan presented by divine wisdom will 


be carried through both accurately . 


and delightfully according to speci- 
fications. For, any friendship be- 
gins with what is more external (an 
impression, an act, a word), and pro- 
ceeds to what is deeper and hidden 
(secret thoughts, concealed qualities, 
sacrificial deeds). In divine friend- 
ship, the more external or human per- 
fections of Our Lord first appeal to 
one who makes His acquaintance 
through prayer and nieditation. The 
reaction to them is the elimination of 
vice and the cultivation of virtue. 
This takes place by the power of a 
fundamental principle: friends be- 
come like each other, the stronger pre- 
vailing. The growing likeness trans- 
fers one from acquaintanceship to 
fellowship, since additional common 
grounds are discovered, and there is 
the established tie of sanctifying grace 
from which all resemblances arise. 
No one, though, can be associated with 
Our Lord very long without becoming 
like Him in His Passion. This, be- 
sides cleansing from all affections op- 
posed to His friendship, brings a 
profound understanding of truths re- 
specting Him and also respecting the 
soul. And, as crucifixion continues to 
increase the divine likeness, it ac- 
complishes a certain further resem- 


blance, that of deification, which in- 
cludes deeper realizations and much 
purer love. Real intimacy is thus pro- 
duced, in which Our Lord reveals more 
of His Divinity, and finally manifests 
more regarding the Great Truth—the 
Trinity. So it is that the interpreta- 
tion of friendship, as carried out by 
divine love, brings about the realiza- 
tion of the plan in an accurate and en- 
ticing way. 

Here then we have a rough sketch of 
the life of contemplation, together 
with the manner in which friendship 
lives it through. Does not this show 
us what should be the subject-matter 
of our meditations? Consequently, a 
soul which has not regarded spiritu- 
ality according to the personal ap- 
proach of friendship might do well to 
use as his subject-matter a treatise 
analyzing divine friendship; this will 
open the way to a method for deter- 
mining what to use ever afterwards. 
Then meditations will be no longer 
made by jumping about promiscuously 
to this or that subject on this or that 
day. Order will be brought out of 
confusion, and definite reasons will 
urge the use of given material. Sus- 
tained application to necessary phases 
will be characteristic, and a given phase 
will be followed for a long time. More- 
over, there will be a positive incentive 
for making meditations regularly, and 
a personal reason why one cannot neg- 
lect them; for meditation then be- 
comes a conversation with a Friend. 

May that Friend bring us to con- 
templation in this life and to the clear 
vision of God in eternity! May He 


grant us thus to know and love su- 

premely both Himself and His Father 

in complete fulfillment of His words: 

“Qui videt Me, videt et Patrem.’’” 
22 John, xiv. 9. 








Evaluating Foster Homes 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Among the conclusions unanimously 
adopted by the famous White House 
Conference in the care of dependent 
children (January, 1909), we find the 


following : 


. “Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. Children 
should not be deprived of it except 
for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Except in unusual circumstances, 
the home should not be broken up 
for reasons of poverty. 

“The carefully selected foster 
home is for the normal child the best 
substitute for the natural home. 

“For the temporary, or more or 
less permanent care of children dif- 
ferent methods are in use, notably, 
the plan of placing them in families, 
paying for their board, and the plan 
of institutional care. Unless and 
until such homes are found, the use 
of institutions is necessary.” 


The primacy of the home in the care 
and education of children is vindicated 
by all Catholic writers on the subject. 
Social workers and social agencies agree 
with this in principle, but the press of 
perplexing problems in the adjustment 
of neglected, dependent, or delinquent 
children sometimes brings about viola- 
tion of the principle in practice. Noth- 
ing could be more anomalous than a 
situation in which mothers, because of 
poverty, are forced to give up their 
children to agencies to receive foster 
care at an expense far greater than the 
cost of providing for the children in 
their own homes and with their own 
mothers. J. Prentice Murphy tells 
us that this process goes on in practi- 
cally every State in the Union. It is 


a matter that calls for radical action 
everywhere. The ultimate good of un- 
derprivileged children will best be 
secured if every effort is put forth to 
safeguard their own home inteiests. 
More lasting social good will result 
from conserving family life and rela- 
tionships than from creating an ever- 
increasing number of separate caring 
agencies. Without well-defined need, 
we should not take children out of the 
circles which they know best and pre- 
fer. No child should be removed from 
his own home, writes Dr. John 
O'Grady, until every effort towards 
preserving the family unit has been 
made; constructive efforts towards 
family rehabilitation should be con- 
tinued after the child has been turned 
over to any external agency, with the 
hope of returning him to his own fam- 
ily at as early a date as possible. 


Delinquent and Careless Parents 


With the morally delinquent parent, 
Dr. O’Grady goes on to say, social 
workers tend to give up hope pre- 
maturely, and he advocates that even 
such parents be given every opportu- 
nity for reformation before their chil- 
dren are removed. He warns social 
workers to beware of the Pharisaical 
attitude. They should be slow to con- 
demn the careless and the delinquent 
parent, even after he has fallen seventy 
times seven. He further appeals to 
them to model their actions after those 
of Christ, whose great heart went out 
in sympathy and compassion even to 
the greatest wrongdoers. 
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Despite the very best: efforts: to- 
wards family and home rehabilitation, 
there will be cases where children must 
be taken care of by others than their 
own kith and kin. We shall always 
have with us, unfortunately, a certain 
number of parents who have not ac- 
quired the virtues of self-sacrifice and 
self-effacement necessary for family 
life,‘ parents who are anxious to be rid 
of their children in order that they may 
be freed from the cares and obligations 
of parenthood. It is the province of 
constructive social work and particu- 
larly of the Church to educate these 
parents to a knowledge and an accept- 
ance of their parental responsibilities. 
But in spite of every social or religious 
influence there will still remain some 
parents who by reason of mental or 
moral defects are unable or unwilling 
to provide reasonably adequate care 
for their children. Here is a definite 
field for intervention by agencies out- 
side the home. .We must not allow 
the child to suffer. The good of the 
individual and the good of the social 
order, of which he is a member, demand 
action. But the child-caring agency 
should see itself in the light of a re- 
serve to be called upon when all else 
fails. Separation of a child from his 
family should be a last resort. 


Child-Caring Agencies 


The agency or the worker that looks 
upon the socially handicapped child 
as a child of God, made to His image 
and likeness, will respect the dignity 
of the human individual and the sanc- 
tity of the human personality. He 
who remembers Christ’s promise to 
reward whatever is done for the: least 
of these as if it were done for Himself, 
will strive’ to make every provision 
that the nature, the dignity, and the 
destiny of the child demand. What is 


to be given to the child that for good 
and sufficient reason has been taken 
from his own home? Let us not deal 
in abstractions. Let us suppose that the 
dependent child in the case is closely re- 
lated to you or me. What is the least we 
should demand for him? The home 
seeks to give the child everything that 
the good of society and the individual 
requires. There are certain intangible 
spiritual qualities that the Christian 
home, no matter how poor in a ma- 
terial way, imparts to the child. ‘‘In 
the ideal Christian family there is a 
bond of brotherhood that joins the 
members together in true affection and 
mutual understanding. It is not 
measured by rigid rules or regulations; 
it is‘a spirit of give and take; it isa 
willingness on the part of every person 
in the family group to work for every 
other member of the group. | The 
child is the focus of this family bond. 
He is the center of its love, affection 
and sacrifices. This Christian family 
breathes the spirit of the Holy Family, 
the model of all Christian family life’’ 
(Standards in the Placement of Catho- 
lic Children for Adoption, N.C. C. C. 
Report, 1944). This ideal of the Cath- 
olic family demands something more 
than mere physical standards in the 
home. It becomes quickly evident 
that there is something over and above 
the merely physical which is far more 
important and which cannot be meas- 
ured ‘by any mathematical formula. 
With this in mind we attempt an enu- 
meration of the essentials that must be 
sought in whatever substitute home 
we place the child. 


What a Foster Home Should Provide 


Every child should have: 

(1) Security.—-A feeling of stability 
aiid of belonging and counting for 
something .in other lives. 
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(2) Family life—A chance to live 
in a normal family group of differing 
ages without being crushed by num- 
bers; to develop mutual attachments 
and a sense of responsibility for others 
and for the work of running a house- 
hold. 

(3) Proper food.—This means three 
Square meals a day of simple, well- 
prepared, nutritious food adapted to 
the age of the child, served at regular 
hours, in attractive surroundings, and 
eaten leisurely in a happy atmosphere. 

(4) Adequate shelter.—A clean, light, 
well-ventilated, well-kept house, prop- 
erly heated in winter, with sanitary 
toilet facilities. The child should 
have a separate bed and a place for 


private possessions and to entertain 


friends. 

(5) Comfortable — clothing.—Clean, 
whole, attractive garments that fit 
and are individually owned; sufficient 
changes for cleanliness; protection 
against inclement weather. 

(6) Health habits —Individual toilet 
articles, frequent baths, and proper 
care of teeth; regular bed time and 
plenty of sleep; abundance of fresh 
air and pure drinking water; several 
hours of outdoor play each day. Defi- 
nite teaching of health rules and of 
wholesome, happy, courageous atti- 
tudes. Sensible instruction in sex 
matters. 

(7) Educational essentials —Attend- 
ance at a school of good standards in 
accordance with legal requirements; 
education carried as far as the child’s 
capacities. warrant. 

(8) Vocational training.—Develop- 
ment of each child’s fullest capacities 
through high school, commercial or 
trade school training in line with spe- 
cial abilities. Sufficient preparation 
for lifework in all cases to lift the child 
above the ranks of casual, unskilled 


labor. 
lines. 

(9) Recreation—A safe, clean, 
roomy place for outdoor. and indoor 
play; suitable play material and tools; 
sympathetic supervision. 

(10) Community life-—A part in 
community group activities and fes- 
tivities. The opportunity to make 
friends in natural ways through enter- 
taining and being entertained. Normal 
neighborhood contacts and wholesome 
intercourse between the sexes. 

(11) Moral and religious training — 
Attendance at religious services. Posi- 
tive teaching of standards of right 
and wrong aside from measures of dis- 
cipline. Daily contact with adults of 
sound character and inspiring person- 
ality. 

These are the minimum essentials 
specified in a Pennsylvania Handbook, 
“In Place of a Parent,’’ prepared by 
the Child Welfare Division, Public 
Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
A number of Catholic social workers 
were invited to collaborate in deter- 
mining these standards for those who 
receive for care children who cannot 
remain with their own families, and as 
a special aid to those engaged in plac- 
ing children in foster family homes. 

There are four distinct kinds of fos- 
ter family care: the boarding home, 
the free home, the adoption home, and 
the wage home. The handbook defines 
these homes: the boarding home is one 
in which the foster parents are paid 
for their services, and by service is 
meant, not merely food and shelter, 
but such personal care and training as 
a child should receive in his own home; 
the free home is one in which exactly 
the same care is given without money 
compensation to the foster parents; 
in an adoption home the foster family 
assumes all the legal and social obliga- 
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tions and privileges of actual parents; 
and in the wage home it is designed 
that the child should be on the same 
footing as in a free home (t.e., he 
should be a member of the family, not 
a servant), although he is paid wages 
for definite work performed. 


Minimum Standards for Foster Home 


Correlative to the essentials that 
are demanded for the child in a foster 
home, we have certain minimum 
standards for the foster home itself, 
These standards are: 

(1) A dependable income sufficient 
to provide a comfortable standard of 
living. 

(2) Housing which provides light, 
ventilation, good sanitation, and ade- 
quate room for the family. 

(3) Home-making—cleanliness, _ or- 
der, well-prepared food, and homelike 
surroundings. 

(4) Health—all members of the 
household free from infectious disease 
or any defect that could adversely af- 
fect a child. 

(5) Neighborhood—sanitary, provid- 
ing outdoor: play space and good in- 
fluences for older children. Home 
near church and school and reasonably 
accessible. 

(6) Education and intelligence—no 

stated amount of education required, 
but native intelligence and good sense 
vital. 
(7) Moral standards—honesty in 
business and personal relations impera- 
tive. Dependability in living up to 
agreements and reliability in carrying 
out directions. 

(8) Religious training—participa- 
tion in church activities as well as 
church attendance desirable. Favor- 
able attitude towards religious train- 
ing for child in accordance with the 
faith of his parents is essential. 








(9) Atmosphere—toster parents 
sympathetic, cheerful, and of attrac- 
tive personality; with an understand- 
ing of child nature and needs;- success- 
ful with their own children, if they 
have any. 

(10) Motive for taking a child. The 
reason for taking a child should be an 
acceptable one, not dominated by self- 
interest. 

These ten standards can be roughly 
classified as physical ad cultural 
standards, but we must remember 
that the emotional aspect of a prospec- 
tive foster home is of the utmost im- 
portance. Despite frequent emphasis, 
this emotional aspect is not uncom- 
monly overlooked. The placing agency 
must weigh the emotional factor par- 
ticularly in dealing with undisciplined, 
rejected adolescents; these older place- 
ment children may have been severely 
traumatized emotionally because of 
previous rejections, and have devel- 
oped a need to make others suffer as 
they have. It is a great injustice to 
foster-parents to allow them to as- 
sume the enormous responsibility of 
dealing with this type of child, unless 
it is definitely determined that they 
have high competence for the task and 
will be able to give to the handicapped 
child the love and direction that is nec- 
essary to break down his unfortunate 
patterns of behavior. 


Developing Integrated Personality in 
Foster Child 


The integration of personality is the 
great task that confronts a foster home 
in dealing with the placement child. 
This integration signifies the proper 
development and fitting codrdination 
of the powers of intellect, will, and 
emotions into a functioning unit. 
Dr. Kelly tells us that a well-integrated 
person has the ability to think, act, 
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and feel appropriately in the various 
situations of life. Mental hygiene 
aims to develop and preserve normal 
integrated personality, to prevent or 
to eliminate every type of abnormality 
or maladjustment, in a word, to achieve 
normality. Characteristics of nor- 
mality are: 

(1) The ability to adjust himself 
adequately, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, socially, emotionally, and eco- 
nomically, to the situations of his en- 
vironment. 

(2) The ability to live peaceably and 
justly in close contact with other hu- 
man beings. 

(3) The ability under ordinary eco- 
nomic conditions to support himself. 

(4) The capacity to know and to ob- 
serve the moral law. 

(5) The capacity to practise self- 
control. 

(6) The capacity to achieve a suit- 
able type of human excellence.! 

If the foster-parent has achieved 
normality in himself (namely, if he has 
developed the abilities and capacities 
enumerated above), we are justified 
in attributing to him the competence 
to produce this normality in others; 
at least, to do all that is humanly pos- 
sible towards that end. If he lacks 
these characteristics of normality, 
there is no hope of success in his deal- 
ing with others. As Archbishop 
Schrembs has so well said: ‘“‘Whatever 
is sought in the product, must be 
found in the mold.” 


Religious Standards of Foster Home 


There are certain standards of the 
foster home that merit more detailed 
treatment. The Catholic agency or the 
Catholic worker will use every avail- 
able means to safeguard the religious 


1 Kelly, “Introductory Child Psychology” 
(Bruce, 1938), p. 291. 
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interests of the child. Careful investi! 
gation must reveal whether religion 
occupies a prominent place in the home 
life of the foster-parents.. Have they 
been married according to the laws of 
the Church? Are they regular in the 
performance of their religious duties, 
including the reception of the Sacra- 
ments? Do they participate actively 
in the life of the parish? The Catholic 
home is a school of imitation: it is 
patterned after the school of Jesus 
Christ, who bade His disciples: ‘‘Fol- 
low Me.”’ The mere word is not suffi- 
cient; the Catholic parent must teach | 
also by example. It is important that 
the Catholic home be supplemented by 
a Catholic school, and Catholic fos- 
ter-parents must be disposed to send 
their children and their foster-children 
to the parish school if one is available. 
The accurate determination of the 
Catholicity of the foster home is not 
possible without consultation with the 
pastor. We like the clear statement of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities in this grave matter: “Of 
course, no agency will place a child 
in a home where the Catholicity has 
not been approved by the pastor” 
(“Standards in the Placement of Cath- 
olic Children for Adoption,”’ p. 8). 


Economic Status of Foster Home 


Great material resources do not 
make an ideal foster home. A home 
with a moderate income may afford 
adequate economic security for the 
child. It is essential to keep the home 
in tune with the child, to offer the 
child those advantages of which ‘he 
has the capacity to avail himself. 
Children of low mentality are ‘often 
unhappy because placed with foster- 
parents who expect too much of then. 
In all placement work we must re- 
member that “even a very poor home 





can often offer the child a greater feeling 
of security than any good substitute 
home we provide.” It is rarely: that 
we must attribute to a prospective 
foster-parent a motive of self-interest 
in offering to take handicapped chil- 
dren into his own home, but the worker 
will determine that the predominant 
motive is to provide a home for the 
child, to give him that measure of 
love and security which every child 
needs. The background of the foster- 
parents will usually give accurate 
knowledge of their motives. If they 
once had or now have children of their 
own, the agency should find out how 
they have been reared, what is their 
attitude towards the parents and to- 
wards each other. Had the parents 
been careful to provide a proper en- 
vironment for the rearing of their own 
children, and what measure of interest 
have they shown in their education? 
Is there warmth and affection in their 
normal family life? A favorable an- 
swer to these questions gives fair as- 
surance that the placement of a foster- 
child in such a home will make for the 
welfare of all the members of the house- 
hold. 


When Placement in Foster Home Is 
Inadvisable 


Dr. H. S. Lippman concedes in a 
recent article that the use of foster 
homes continues to be the method of 
choice for the child who needs a sub- 
stitute home, but there appears to be a 


EVALUATING FOSTER HOMES 


growing feeling that foster-home place- 
ment is a less useful therapeutic device 


than we formerly thought it to be. It 


has become traditional to prefer the 
foster home to the institution; perhaps 
our procedure needs to become more 
flexible. There is no doubt that infants 
and young children of preschool age 
should be placed in foster homes when- 
ever possible; the young child needs to 
belong to someone. The well-selected 
foster home is also best for the child 
between  beginning-school-age and 
adolescence. Institutional placement 
may become necessary for children 
threatened with violence or kidnap- 
ping, for the narcissistic child who pre- 
fers the relatively impersonal atmos- 
phere of an institution, and for the 
young runaway who needs closer vigi- 
lance than a private home can give him. 
Older children may fail in foster home 
placement and give definite indications 
that they need the impersonal relation- 
ship of an institution. The agency will 
wisely make a change of this type when 
it is indicated. 

Finally, the agency or the worker 
must keep in close touch with the 
child’s own home. If the home be- 
comes again competent to care for its 
own children, nature itself cries for 
their return. All educators, as well as 
all. social workers, declares Dr. 
O’Grady, recognize that no agency 
can take the place of the parents in the 
training of the child. The best institu- 
tion and the best foster home are, after 
all, only makeshifts. 











Best “Cellar” Selections 
By EpGAR HOLDEN, O.F.M.Conv. 


‘Show me what you read and I’ll tell 
you what you are’’ might appear a bit 
severe at first glance. But with sin- 
cere reflection, you'll agree ihat it is 
not altogether wrong. And whether 
or not it strikes our fancy, such an 
adage seems to have singular value as 
a measuring rod of clerical zeal. 

That the modern literary market is 
filled with trash, is a sad truth; but 
the fact that such literature (taking 
the word in its loosest possible sense) 
so frequently finds a resting place in 
the abodes of the anointed should 
strike_a deeper note of concern. To 
claim that the matter should be viewed 
subjectively is begging the question. 
We can look at it objectively or sub- 
jectively without being able to justify 
the habitual perusing of the matter un- 
der discussion. Even if the rare 
‘‘nothing-bothers-me” reader actually 
exists, the time wasted in this pastime 
will never balance the scales in God’s 
eyes when something constructive 
could have been done. Happily, the 
word “constructive” embraces many 
forms of profitable recreation. 

To come to the concrete, how can 
one reconcile the theoretical and much 
needed spirit of detachment with the 
day-in-and-day-out reading of the 
succinctly titled picture magazines, 
many of the best-seller selections, the 
snooty monthly slicks, the cheap pulp 
products, and the like? Now, I believe 
one is still permitted to speak openly 
about the necessity of detachment 
without being considered outmoded. 
Priests must necessarily be “in the 


world,” but not ‘of the world.” If 
this be true, shaky ground is being 
trodden by those who would keep pace 
with the world’s literati by their con- 
stant indulgence in, should we say, 
“‘unsacerdotal’’ literature. 


The Priest and Modern “‘Literature’”’ 


No doubt, the inability to talk learn- 
edly about “Forever Amber” and 
works of similar ilk will cause our los- 
ing face with certain groups. (Or is it 
gaining face!) And, then too, we 
might not be quite as electrifying in 
our personal dealings with these same 
individuals as some of our associates 
who can give the ‘‘well-read’”’ impres- 
sion. Nevertheless, it wouldn’t be im- 
petuous to wager that Christ is more 
pleased with those who, rather than 
choose reading material aimlessly and 
imprudently, use the alloted time in 
examining the Church’s social prob- 
lems, good literature, history, science, 
and the like. 

The following has always been a 
puzzler: ‘In what particular sense of 
the word are we ‘other Christs’?”’ 
Try as you may, it’s quite impossible 
to picture a twentieth-century Christ 
burying Himself daily in a tabloid. 
True, times and circumstances do 
change, but principles remain the same. 
If Christ would not have spent count- 
less hours paging frivolous periodicals, 
how can priests of to-day justify their 
doing so? We seem to claim for our- 
selves certain loopholes on this score, 
but on what grounds? 

Even the Apostles of old had the 
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same blood, bones, and emotions as 
we. Were St. Peter to appear in our 
day, it’s not too-difficult to conceive 
his scanning the war section of News- 
week; nor do we think St. Paul would 
hesitate to pass an occasional evening 
with the blood-and-thunder works of 
Henry Sienkiewicz; perhaps Eric John- 
son’s exposé of communism in the 
Reader’s Digest would bring a knowing 
smile to the gentle countenance of St. 
John. But are we not equally certain 
that their tastes would be kept well 
within bounds? The natural query, 
then, is why shouldn’t it be the same 
with the priests of to-day. 


His Duty to His Flock 


The entire problem would be less 
pathetic if fewer angles were to be con- 
sidered. But, unfortunately, such is 
not the case. Take, for example, the 
case recently brought to our attention 
of a young priest trying to impress his 


youth club with the utter worthless- 
ness of so many of the present-day 


magazines. One of the youngsters, 
apparently speaking in the name of all, 
came forth with: “But Father, we see 
the priests buy them.’ How should 
that be answered? 

Here is another question of vital 
import: ‘‘Are not priests bound in 
‘justice to instruct the souls placed 
under their guidance, and that to the 
best of their ability?’ Surely no one 
will deny the necessity of continuous 
study in the life of a priest, and, prac- 
tically speaking, habitual loose read- 


ing and serious study seldom go hand. 


in hand. In other words, the one usu- 
ally kills the taste for the other; and 
if there is the slightest hesitancy about 
which to embrace, our choice in the 
matter might be influenced by reflec- 
ing on the axiom, “sacerdos propter 
alios.”’ 


We hasten to add that it is altogetHer . 
essential for the priest of to-day to keep 
abreast of the times. Yet, this hardly 
necessitates more than a fleeting glance 
at the papers and some of the better 
magazines. This article primarily 
wishes to score the type of daily read- 
ing that lends itself in no way to the 
betterment of the priest; not to men- 
tion the spirit of worldliness that must 
follow in its wake. Is it possible to 
harmonize time given to such reading 
with the text that is intended to char- 
acterize our inner life: ‘‘And I live 
now not I; but Christ liveth in me’’? 
Its mere consideration seems to carry 
a sting of irony. 


Ebb of Catholic Scholarship 


Reverend John A. O’Brien, author 
of ‘“‘The Priesthood in a Changing 
World,” presents therein a detailed 
study showing the amazing ebb of 
Catholic scholarship in the United 
States. Nor is there foundation to 
doubt the truth of his survey, espe- 
cially if we consider the paucity of 
Catholic scholars in proportion to our 
total population. Now, of course 
everything can’t be blamed on the 
clergy. It would be ridiculous to hold 
our priests entirely responsible for 
the seeming illiteracy of the Catholic 
laity. However, we must admit that 
any amelioration to be desired along 
these lines would receive its greatest 
impetus from the diligent scholarship 
and example of the “leaders of the 
flocks.” 

So much for the laity. However, the 
direct guilt cannot be dodged so easily 
in dealing with the apparent indiffer- 
ences of many priests to better them- 
selves. In the same work, Father 
O’Brien poignantly sizes up the situa- 
tion by quoting another priest “who 
has spent many years in the training 
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- of seminarians”: ‘‘Many priests, de- 


terred by laziness, do not prepare their 
sermons, do not read and think and 
meditate sufficiently to have anything 
worth while to say. Some have done 
no serious reading since leaving the 
seminary. They are unable to discuss 
modern problems with those of their 
people who are bitten by doubt. They 
let the cause of religion go by default.”’ 
We do not claim to know the extent of 
such apathy among our brethren. 
Rather, it might remain better un- 
known. But it is not difficult to 
fathom why such a situation prevails, 
and will continue to prevail until we 
muster enough courage to devote 
our precious limited hours to the 
mutual benefit of the Church and our- 
selves. 

There is a positive aspect to this 
discussion. It’s not rank idealism to 








entertain the idea of thousands of 
converts coming into the Church as a 
direct result of am erudite clergy. 
Moreover, the personal satisfaction 
and merit accruing to a priest who has 
zealously spent himself in the service 
of the Lord must be inestimable. 

We believe the words of Thomas 
Arnold express beautifully the thought 
we have attempted to portray. He 
regrets his not having enough time to 
devote to study in these words: 
“Meantime I write nothing, and read 
barely enough to keep my mind in the 
state of a running stream, which | 
think it ought to be if it would form or 
feed other minds: for it is ill drinking 
out of a pond whose stock of water is 
merely the remains of the long past 
rains of the winter and spring, evapo- 
rating and diminishing with every suc- 
cessive day of drought.”’ 











What of ‘‘Memorial Masses’’ ?— 
Living together as ‘‘Brother and 
Sister’’ 


Questions: (1) One notices a growing 
usage in the secular papers of the term 
‘‘Memorial Mass’ in reference to a 
Mass offered for a soldier killed in the 
war. As these notices seem to reflect 
the terminology used in the church 
announcements, it appears that the 
clergy themselves have taken up the 
use of this expression. Yet, the term 
“Memorial Mass’’ strikes one as de- 
cidedly Protestant in tone, and as 
possibly heretical. The Mass is offered 
for the departed soul, not in memory 
of him. The term “‘memorial’’ seems 
to imply that the only thought is the 
consolation of the living relatives, and 
suggests the Protestant denial of the 
efficacy or need for the prayers for the 
dead. Quid censes tu? 

(2) Occasionally, one comes across 
the case of a marriage which cannot be 
validated and where for special reasons 
with due care for the avoidance of 
scandal the parties might be allowed 
to live together as brother and sister. 
Some priests seem to believe that, be- 
fore such permission could be given, 
recourse must be had to the bishop; 
others think that the confessor may 
grant such permission solely upon his 
own good judgment. Is the bishop’s 
consent required in such a case? 

For EXACTNESS. 


Answers: (1) For new things, either 
new terms are invented or old terms 
are used in a new sense. Perhaps we 
are encountering this in Masses said 
for soldiers who died recently and lie 
buried in foreign fields. 

In the St. Louis papers I noticed 
the other day several notices to this 
effect, ‘Memorial Requiem Mass.”’ 
This term is exact and much shorter 
than “Burial Mass with Body Absent.”’ 


Answers to Questions 
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If ‘“‘Memorial Requiem Mass’ does 
not establish itself for these recurrent 
needs, some better term will. 

(2) If the fact is public, the Local 
Ordinary alone can permit the thing. 
If the fact is both actually and _ pri- 
vately hidden, the confessor can do so 
if the reasons fully justify the declara- 
tion, saving the one case specially re- 
served to the Holy See. 


What of Methodist-Mormon 
Marriage, If Methodist Is 
Converted ? 


Question: Here is a marriage prob- 
lem. A Catholic young woman, 20 
years of age, of my parish here, met a 
young man, 24 years of age, while 
working in the West. This young man 
writes that he had been baptized a 
Methodist when a child; and in 1941 
he had married a girl, who is a member 
of the Mormon Church, before a 
Lutheran minister. He claims that he 
married her because of the child that 
she was about to have. They lived 
together for almost two years, and 
were then divorced, due to the un- 
faithfulness of the wife who left the 
husband and their daughter. That 
maf now wishes to become a Catholic 
and marry this Catholic girl. Does 
this marriage seem to have any possi- 
bility, or rather probability, of disso- 
lution? If so, would this case come 
under the privilege of faith (Canon 
1127), or could it be attacked on the 
basis of defective consent due to the 
probability of Mormon ideas of mul- 
tiple marriage? Secondly, by whom 
and to which diocesan court should 
this case be submitted for investiga- 
tion? 

A PUZZLED PASTOR. 


Answer: 1 think that an investiga- 
tion will reveal that Mormon baptism 
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is presumptively invalid because it is a 
sort of perennial penance, and not the 
agent of regeneration. Besides, the 
Mormon form of baptism seems to be 
no more Trinitarian in sense than is 
the Swedenborgian baptism. I think 
I proved in the April, 1931, number of 
the Ecclesiastical Review that Method- 
ist baptism is presumptively invalid, 
because it is given under a ritual which 
proclaims baptism symbolic as op- 
posed to regenerative. 

Hence, I think the solution is to get 
the prospective catechumen to have 
copies of a proper questionnaire filled 
in by the baptizing Methodist minister 
and other nearby Methodist ministers, 
and by the baptizing Mormon elder 
and other Mormon officials. With 
these confirmations of the invalid bap- 
tisms, the Pauline privilege could be 
applied; and that can be in the diocese 
of conversion, which I presume is our 
correspondent’s. And there may be 
indications enough to pronounce for 
conjugal liberty under Canon 1127; 
for if the circumstances of the marriage 
and the antecedents of the woman 
indicate a probable consent only, then 
the Local Ordinary can pronounce the 
convert conjugally free. 


Mass for People on Principal 
Patronal Feasts 


Question: Our Ordo says: ‘‘Ani- 
marum rectores Missam pro populo 
applicare tenentur etiam in festis 
patronorum principalium.” Kindly 
quote me the Canon to enlighten me 
on this obligation, as I have never 
been able to come across any such 
obligation in Canon Law. I must 
confess that unwittingly I never ob- 
served that instruction of our Ordo. 

AN OLD PASTOR. 


Answer: The canon that gives the 
information you desire is Canon 339, 
where the obligation is first referred to; 


and then in Canon 466 on pastors, it is 
cited. Canon 339 declares that “all 
holydays of obligation’’ include the 
suppressed days; and in the sources of 
that first'Canon is given the Bull of 
Urban VIII, which was the last re- 
vision of feasts of obligation before the 
Code. In that list is found the Patron 
of the nation, and also the Patron of 
the place. 

Our National Patroness is the Im- 
maculate Conception; since the obliga- 
tion here coincides with a holyday of 
obligation in the Code, you have no 
worry on that score. The Patron of 
the place does not mean the Titular 
Saint of the local parish; it means the 
Patron of the place (as is St. John the 
Baptist of Florence, and as are many 
other Saints in Europe). But this 
patronage requires the permission and 
the declaration of the Holy See, and I 
don’t know of any local Patrons in this 
country. In fact, the people of the 
locality through their regular repre- 
sentatives must be among the peti- 
tioners for the designation of the 
Patron of the locality as opposed to 
the nation. 


Has the Church Said Anything 
Against the Y.M.C.A.? 


Question: ‘There are plans to or- 
ganize a Y.M.C.A. building here in 
our parish, no doubt with all the at- 
tractions that the organization is able 
to provide for modern youth, attrac- 
tions which the average parish has not 
the means to supply. Consequently, 
many of our Catholic boys and young 
men will want to join, or at least 
take advantage of the athletic and 
other activities offered. And as we 
have many broad-minded parents in 
the parish who see no harm in this, 
they will not only permit but encourage 
their sons to join. It seems to me that 
back in 1920 there was a Decree or 
Letter from Rome which, if it did not 
condemn the organization as Free 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
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Masonry, yet more than merely dis- 
approved of Catholics joining it or 
frequenting its buildings on account 
of the spirit of indifferentism that such 
contacts with non-Catholics is bound 
to produce. A WorRIED PASTOR. 


Answer: You are correct in your 
recollection of the Letter of the Holy 
Office to Local Ordinaries issued on 
November 5, 1920, and appearing in 
the twelfth volume of the Acta A pos- 
tolice Sedis on page 595. 

In his “Canon Law Digest” (Vol- 
ume I, pp. 607-609) Bouscaren gives a 
full summary, most of it a pure trans- 
lation of the original text. I cite only 
his last paragraph: ‘Hence, this 
Sacred Congregation asks ‘all Ordi- 
naries of places, who have received 
from God in a special way the charge 
of governing His flock, to guard young 
people carefully from the contagion of 
these societies, through whose so-called 
beneficence administered in the name 
of Christ the most precious treasure 
they have, Christ’s grace, is imperilled. 
Therefore, warn the unwary, and con- 
firm those who are faltering in the 
faith; build up strongly in the spirit 
of Christ such societies of young people 
as you have among you; cultivate 
others of the same kind; call upon the 
wealthy of our faith to help, so that 
they may have the means with which 
to combat the enemy. At the same 
time exhort pastors and those who 
have care of organizations of youth to 
do their duty vigorously, and espe- 
cially by the publication of books and 
pamphlets to check the errors that are 
being broadcast, to expose the wiles 
of the enemy, and to come to the 
assistance of those who are looking for 
the truth.’’ While the last few sen- 
tences visualized the problem in Italy 
at the time, the whole letter applies in 
principle everywhere. 


An even more apt document in a 
constructive way is the letter of the 
Apostolic Delegate to the late Bishop 
Duffy, which is published in Volume 
II of Bouscaren’s work (p. 68). We 
may recall also the dictum of the 
author of the ‘‘Soul of the Apostolate”’ 
written about a hundred years ago, at 
least the experiences were that long 
ago in Southern France. He says that, 
once he got his working youth initiated 
into the devout life, musical instru- 
ments and athletic equipment went to 
the attic for storage. 


Vacationists Missing Mass.— 
Walking Octogenarian Brought 
Communion 


Questions: I am submitting two 
questions to your magazine in the hope 
that I will get authoritative answers. 

(1) Our city, a small one situated on 
an island off the mainland, is very 
limited in recreation facilities. Conse- 
quently, when the inhabitants seek real 
relaxation, they have got to go to the 
mainland; and this entails a trip of 
some twelve miles over a poor road. 
In the past it has been the custom 
among Catholics occasionally to leave 
town on Saturday afternoon or evening 
to spend the weekend in their summer 
camps on the mainland. These people 
foresee that it will not be possible for 
them to attend Mass on Sunday. 
Are they justified in leaving town on . 
Saturday? A number of authors 
would allow them to leave on Friday; 
but would the particular circumstances 
of this case allow their leaving on 
Saturday? 

(2) A man who is now over eighty, 
but still active, has in the past neg- 
lected his duty of attending Mass on 
Sunday, but he is otherwise a very 
good man. It is possible for him to 
walk or get a conveyance to church; 
but the fact that he has been so long 
away puts before him the obstacle of 
shame of human respect, and so far he 
has not been able to overcome this. 
He is very willing to make his Easter 
duty in his own home and even to 
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receive Communion frequently. Is 
this fact of great shame sufficient to 
excuse him from attending Mass on 
Sunday, and is the priest justified in 
bringing him Communion in his own 
home? 


SACERDOS DUBITANS. 


Answer: (1). I feel that it is good 
theology to say that the people you 
speak of could leave home on Saturday 
afternoon or evening a few times during 
the summer to go to the mainland 
where hearing Mass is out of the ques- 
tion, if they could not get away earlier 
without grave inconvenience, or even 
without a lesser measure of incon- 
venience than grave inconvenience; 
because some needed and extraordinary 
recreation during the summer season 
seems to be sufficient excuse for missing 
Mass on Sunday. But I think the 
better way would be to commute as a 
pastor this obligation into hearing two 
Masses on the previous Sunday or 
hearing Mass on the Saturday morning 
they leave, because under the common 
law (Canon 1245, § 1) you are em- 
powered to dispense from the Sunday 
or feastday obligation for a just cause. 
Therefore, you can commute, since 
that is a lesser exercise of your power; 
and the commutation would be more 

salutary. 

(2) As to the second case, I think this 
octogenarian must be getting senile; 
and therefore you can deal with him as 
one who is not fully responsible. I 
would hear his Confession and bring 
Communion to him at home, but after 
doing that once or twice, I would urge 
him to come to Mass, if not every 
Sunday, then every other Sunday. 
But I think that once he is restored to 
the state of grace he will see things in 
a new light, and will be anxious to 
make reparation for the years that 
have been wasted. Yet, those same 





years in the words of the Holy Spirit 
can be restored, as God promised in 
the Old Testament ‘‘to restore the 
ears that the locust had eaten and the 
mildew destroyed.”’ 


Does Death of Roman Prelate 
Make Parish Reserved? 


Question: I have been informed that 
in a recent ruling successors to rectors 
of city parishes who were prelates re- 
ceive their appointments direct from 
the Holy See. In one of our parishes 
the former rector was a domestic prel- 
ate. Now the parish is vacant; and I 
am told that the new appointment 
must come from the Holy See. Would 
you kindly put me straight on this? 

Just A PASTOR. 


Answer: Iam quite conversant with 
this matter; for I caught the reserva- 
tion from teaching it in the early days 
of the Code. In this country many 
were not aware for some time that when 
a domestic prelate died his parish be- 
came reserved for the first appointment 
under Canon 1425, § 1. 

The late Decree which you refer to 
is very likely that found in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis, XXXV, 148, § 5. It 
doesn’t touch the point directly except 
by way of confirmation. But there 
was an Instruction in Volume XXII 
(p. 525), which is given in full in 
Volume I of Bouscaren’s ‘‘Canon Law 
Digest’ (200 sqq.). That Instruction 
orders that, when such reservation 
occurs, the Local Ordinary, after time 
enough is allowed for the clergy to 
know of the vacancy, send on to Rome 
the names of those desiring the bene- 
fice, and the names of at least three as 
the more worthy. Then he shall ex- 
press his opinion as to whom he thinks 
most worthy of the vacant benefice; 
and this opinion will be given due 
weight by the Holy Father. The 
Sacred Datary handles these matters. 
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ANSWERS 


The recent Decree or resolution of 
the Congregation of Council on De- 
cember 20, 1942, merely re-affirmed 
the statute of frauds that obtained 
under the previous law and still ob- 
tains. Some Ordinaries evidently had 
those who had been proposed to the 
Holy See for higher benefices resign 
their benefices before the new appoint- 
ment came; and then the Ordinaries 
proceeded to fill the vacancies already 
vacated by resignation, as if they had 
not been vacated by objective fraud. 


Objection to Solution of Discount 
Card Purchase 


Question: Your answer to ‘Proxy 
for Casuistic Buyer’’ seems to me less 
than complete. The price is $50 and 
is either just or not. The question and 
answer both presume that it is just, 
and to presume anything else is in 
practice impossible, for it is immensely 
difficult for any given buyer to deter- 
mine whether any given price is just or 
not. If the price is just, it must be 
paid when the article is purchased; 
and whether the seller is deprived of 
the full payment by fraud or by thiev- 
ery, the obligation of restitution is the 
same. As the question is put, the only 
condition under which the seller is 
willing to sell is full payment; and if 
this has not been met, then there must 
be restitution. Ten per cent profit in 
clothing is only fair-and normal, and 
gives no indication that the seller 
would be satisfied to sell without such 
consideration. The card confers a priv- 
ilege upon employees only; and the 
card is not transferrable to others. 
Therefore, such a buyer is bound pri- 
marily and the employee secondarily 


to restitution. 
YOuNG PRIEST. 


Answer: In addition to what has 
already been said on this matter in the 
previous discussion (April, 1945), it 
must be noted that, in a contract of 
buying and selling where the price has 
been strictly agreed upon by both 


parties to the contract, the buyer can- 
not fail to pay the full and determined 
price without committing an injustice, 
But in this case there is no such agree- 
ment, but merely the deceptive use of 
a card (which confers a privilege) by 
one who has not a right to that privi- 
lege; and therefore the act is essentially 
an act of deception and dishonesty, but 
not an injustice involving the obliga- 
tion of restitution. 

The objector seems to imply that the 
merchant is being deprived of the ‘‘just 
price or profit.” However, there can 
be no doubt that, even after allowing 
the discount of ten per cent to employ- 
ees, such merchant receives what. is 
still within the limit of what is called 
the lowest just price. 

By way of illustration, it may be 
noted that in the case where a man 
steals a suit of clothes which sells for 
$50, he cannot be strictly obliged to 
make a return of $50, but only of that 
amount which is equivalent to the real 
injury done to the merchant—that is, 
the price the merchant paid plus any 
incidental expenses he incurred in ob- 
taining the suit of clothes—possibly 
as little as $30-35. There is a notable 
difference, then, between doing a man 
a real injury and of practising a de- 
ception or fraud whereby he is pre- 
vented from making a greater profit— 
as in this case where a non-employee 
makes use of a discount card to which 
only employees are properly entitled. 
The fault which is committed is, there- 
fore, a breach of fidelity; but neither 

the employee nor the person to whom 
he gave the card is obliged to restitu- 
tion. 


Pronouncing the Form in the 
Sacrament of Baptism 


Question: 1 would appreciate a solu- 
tion to the following problem. A 
nurse who has worked in a hospital for 
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several years inquired whether or not 
one has to say aloud the form of Bap- 
tism in administering the Sacrament. 
In case of necessity she has adminis- 
tered Baptism to infants on the 
point of death; and in doing so merely 
said the form to herself, possibly only 
in an explicit mental way and not to 
the extent of a whisper. 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: When the Church pre- 
scribes a particular form of words to be 
used in the confecting of a Sacrament, 
it does not suffice merely to think the 
words which are to be used; they must 
be said, brought into the external order 
as the signs of the effect which is pro- 
duced by the Sacrament, or as the signs 
of what the Sacrament is. But this 
requires only that the words be vocal- 
ized or articulated by the one adminis- 
tering the Sacrament, and not that 
they be actually audible to bystand- 


ers. It is hardly likely that a person 
would go through the form of the 
Sacrament without vocalizing the 
words, though in excitement after- 
wards he may not recall hearing him- 
self saying the words aloud. 

In a similar case people are some- 
times concerned over whether they 
have properly said prayers which are 
prescribed, such as the Our Father or 
the Hail Mary. These prayers are so 
familiar to them that by reflection they 
cannot recall whether they actually 
formed the words with the organs of 
speech on a particular occasion. But, 


as a matter of fact, it would take a 
conscious effort upon the part of one 
who says these prayers frequently, 
and perhaps for all Catholics, to 
“think”’ the words of the Hail Mary 
without also vocalizing them. 

JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 



















— Bomiletic Part 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Seasts 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) . The narrowing of the limits of the world 
1s a triumph of science. 

(2) The narrowing of a man’s soul results 

from a failure: 

(a) to follow the teaching of Christ; 
(b) to grow in virtue. 

(3) Christ is the perfect teacher of considera- 
tion of others. 

(4) St. Paul gives an outline of Christ’s 
teaching. 

(5) By staying close to Christ’s teaching and 
by making practical the program of 
Paul, the proud man may broaden his 
spiritual horizon. 


It has been the privilege of our time 
to witness the gigantic strides. of 
science. The limits of the world have 
been effectively narrowed by the aero- 
plane, the telegraph, the telephone. 
Places that seemed so distant just a 
decade ago may now be reached within 
afew hours. Letters which would have 
taken weeks to reach a friend are now 
eliminated entirely by the convenience 
of a phone. Urgent messages are in 
the hands of those who need to be in- 
formed in a matter of minutes. This 
narrowing of the limits of the world is a 
real triumph of science. It is an ac- 


complishment of which men may boast 
without fear of criticism. 

But not all limiting of boundaries 
gives man reason to boast. 


There is 


Consideration of Others 


‘‘For what things a man shall sow, those also shall he reap” (Gal., vi. 8). 
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one process of limiting which verges on 
tragedy—the narrowing of a man’s 
soul. This narrowing comes from a 
failure to follow the teaching of Christ, 
particularly a failure to imitate His 
loving consideration of others. This 
narrowing is a failure to grow in virtue, 
a stunting of spiritual growth, It is 
caused by a lack of love of God, a lack 
of recognizing Christ in others, a lack 
of consideration of the needs of others. 
Its chief sources are pride and selfish- 
ness. A man thinks he is too good, 
too superior, and so a cancer begins to 
gnaw at his soul; his spiritual horizons 
are drawn in; his sight becomes 
myopic. He turns from God and sets 
himself up as lord of the earth. All 
other men are reduced to the status of 
inferiors. His cry is not: ‘‘Bow down 
Thy ear, O Lord, to me and hear me, 


’ 


Save Thy servant, O my God, that 


trusteth in Thee: have mercy on me, 
O Lord, for I have cried to Thee all 
day”’ (Introit). He trusts in himself. 
He does not look for the mercy of God, 
because his faulty reason tells him he 
does not need it. 


Christ as the Perfect Teacher 


Such a man has much to learn. Who 
is to teach him? Christ, Himself. But 
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first he must be disposed to learn. -His 
pride and selfishness are blots. upon 
his immortal soul, and only Our 
Lord can erase them. The first lesson 
he must learn is the réle of Christ. For 
this reason, the Church prays: ‘‘May 
Thine abiding loving-kindness, O Lord, 
cleanse and fortify Thy Church; and 
forasmuch as without Thee it can 
never be well with her, may it be at all 
times Thy grace that governs her’ 
(Collect). Once that man begins to 
look to Christ as his teacher, only then 
will a broader ‘spiritual horizon open 
before him. 

Our Lord, in this morning’s Gospel, 
shows a consequence of this lesson, 
the consideration of others. What 
prompted Christ to be so considerate 
on this occasion? His divine heart 
must have been deeply touched by the 
sight of the widow, sobbing quietly 
over the lifeless body of her only son. 
No doubt He could foresee her bleak 


future—the long nights of loneliness, 


the pain of separation, the arduous 
eking out of her remaining days. All 
these moved Christ to take pity on her. 
His generous impulses had made Him 
take on our poor flesh; His great love 
had made Him live a life of poverty: 
His affection for all men had made 
Him the sacrificial lamb of Calvary. 
And now at the gate of a city, in view of 
a weeping cortege, He brings an only 
son back to life. As God, He has 


power over life and death; and pitying 


the plight of a sorrowing mother, He 
gives to those ‘“‘fearful’’ people a 


miracle. Their admiration breaks out 
into words: “God hath visited His 
people.” 


Are we at an impasse, when we see 
the effect of Our Lord’s consideration 
of others—a miracle? No. Christ has 
given us a program to follow, well 
within our capability. St. Paul out- 





lines it for us, urging the Galatians to 
‘“‘work good to all men, but especially 
to those who are of the household of 
the faith.’ To follow the example of 
Christ is very practical, for, as Paul 
points out, ‘what things a man shall 
sow, those also shall he reap.” <A 
proud, selfish man inevitably shall 
reap a barren harvest. The fields he 
has sown with his callous indifference 
to others, his coldness, his hardhearted- 
ness cannot yield a harvest of love. 
His hardness eventually will turn even 
those who are close to him against 
him. However, the generous, con- 
siderate man, staying close to the 
teaching of Christ, shall reap a rich 
and fruitful harvest. In need, his 
friends shall be at his side. In sorrow, 
he shall find warm words of comfort. 
In trials, strong arms shall support him. 
And far more consoling than any of 
these thoughts shall be the words he 
will hear from the lips of Our Lord on 
the day of judgment: “As long as you 
did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me’’ (Matt., 
xxv. 40). Taking to heart the lessons 
of Christ has divine confirmation: ‘It 
is good to confide in the Lord: rather 
than to have confidence in man. «It is 
good to trust in the Lord: rather than 
to trust in princes’ (Gradual). 


Lesson for the Proud and Selfish 


The proud and selfish man shall some 
day discover that he is alone and 
friendless; that he has no one to turn 
to, no place to go. He has pulled in his 
boundaries and is enmeshed in them 


like a rabbit in a snare. He is a 
prisoner of his own vices. He must 
learn to “‘live by the spirit.’ He must 


pray to God: “With expectation I 


‘have waited for the Lord, and He had 


regard to me: and He heard my 
prayer, and He put a new canticle into 
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my» mouth, a‘ song to our God” 


(Offertory).: This is the canticle the 
proud and selfish man must learn to 
sing-—God in place of himself. It does 
not seem like such an’ overpowering 
exchange, but for the proud man it is 
like beginning life all over again. 
Another discovery this man must 
make is that he must lose his life in the 
life of Christ. He must take the bread 
which is the: flesh of Christ to live. 
Only in this way will the words, ‘“‘The 
bread that I will give is My flesh for 
the life of the world,” have meaning 
for him. Until Christ absorbs him, 
lives in him, that man is still dead. 
. If any of us have been blighted by 
sin, especially by these sins of pride and 





selfishness; if we have felt ourselves 
drawing snugly into'a corner, uncon- 
scious of others, of their needs, of their 
wants, then we know that, unless the 
grace of God be given us, we shall die 
eternally. This truth has the finality 
of doom about it. It is a fact we must 
know. And .this is a greater truth: 
only when Christ takes effective pos- 
session of us, only then are we on the 
high road to heaven. To this end: 
“In soul and body, O Lord, may we be 
ruled by the power working within us 
of the heavenly gift Thou hast vouch- 
safed us: so that the graces flowing 
therefrom, and not the impulses of 
nature, may inspire all our actions” 
(Postcommunion). 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
A Sense of Dependence 


“Bow down Thy ear to me,O Lord, and hear me; for I am needy and poar’’ 
(Ps. Ixxxv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Man 1s a dependent creature. 
(a) In all things he depends upon 
God. 
(b) In social things he depends upon 
his fellow-men. 
(2) A realization of this dependence is 
supremely important. 
(3) Our Lord emphasizes this fact by His 
pakable on humility. 
(4) Humility ts a basic virtue. 
(5) - The cultivation of this virtue. produces 
eternal fruit. 


The Introit of this morning’s Mass 
sharply . brings. home, an important 
point, a sense of dependence. .The 
Psalmist cries out: “Have mercy on 


me, O.Lord, for I have cried to Thee all 
the day; for Thou; O Lord, art sweet 
and mild, and plenteous in mercy to all 
that call upon Thee. Bow down Thy 
car, to nic, O Lord, and hear me; for I 





am needy and poor.’’ In praying these 
words, we are not mouthing an empty 
sentiment, nor repeating a’ hollow 
phrase. We are ‘‘needy and poor,’’ and 
God is ‘‘sweet and mild, and plenteous 
in mercy....” Weare needy and poor 
in many ways. Perhaps our finances 
are not too secure; perhaps our minds 
are not too well stocked with knowl- 
edge; perhaps, and this is the most 
serious need of all, our souls are not 
rich in virtue. It takes a humble man 
to admit his weaknesses; it takes a 
wise man to recognize the source of his 
strength. And our strength is in the 
riches that God has to offer to our souls: 
the riches that come from humility, 
from faith, from charity. 


The Pharisaical Complex 


Sometimes men who have acquired a 
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little learning, or who are well bred, 
or who have become wealthy, begin to 
think of themselves as a little bit above 
the ordinary person. They become 
arrogant, filled with an air of self- 
importance. They think that they are 
independent both of God and man. 
This is a pharisaical complex, a target 
at which Our Divine Lord constantly 
aimed His darts of wisdom and of love. 
Sometimes such targets are impene- 
trable because of hardness of heart. 
The armor of the proud man brushes 
off marks of affection. But no matter 
what the arrogant, haughty creature 
thinks, he cannot escape the fact that 
he is dependent. Did he give himself 
life? Could he sustain life, if God 
willed to deprive him of it? Can he 
enjoy the comforts of life without be- 
ing aware of social dependence? He 
depends on others to house him, to 
feed him, to clothe him. What foolish- 
ness enters the mind of a man, when he 
is ready to deny such an obvious fact 
as that of dependence? 


Realizing Our Dependence 


A realization of such a fact is su- 
premely important. The Collect of 
to-day’s Mass emphasizes how weak 
and feeble our efforts to do anything 
good are without the graces of God 
which surround us. ‘‘May Thy grace, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, ever both 
prevent us and follow us: and may it 
cause us to be zealous at all times in 
the doing of good works!’ Does the 
arrogant man pooh-pooh such a prayer? 
It seems that he does. Such a prayer 
does not become his superior dignity. 
He is doing well, he claims, and that is 
enough. But what a contrast there is 
between him and the humble man who 
whispers this prayer to God with sin- 
cerity and feeling! How God will bless 
the latter from the abundance of His 








mercy, simply because he is wise 
enough to recognize God as the great- 
est of his friends! St. Paul, writing to 
the Ephesians, confirms this, when he 
shows us “‘the riches of His glory, to be 
strengthened by His Spirit with might 


unto the inward man, .. . that you 
may be filled unto all the fullness of 
God.” The Alleluia goes on with: 
“Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle, be- 
cause the Lord has done wonderful 
things.” The wonderful things are 
those which God has worked in the 
souls of His saints, His humble souls. 

In the Gospel, Our Lord aims once 
again at the hearts of the Pharisees 
with His parable on humility. Even 
at a social affair, such as a wedding 
dinner, they were dependent. They 
depended on the master of the feast. 
If he judged that someone outranked 
them, they were forced to relinquish 
their places. If they were wise and 
humble,,they would choose a lower 
place to begin with, and then the fruit 
of their humility would be the call: 
“Friend, go up higher.’’ This sense of 
dependence, then, rests on humility, 
and Our Lord drives home this parable 
with the telling words: ‘Everyone 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” 


Humility a Blend of Truth and Justice 


What, then, is humility? Humility 
is a blend of truth and justice. Truth 
tells a man what he is, and justice 
renders the credit for this to God. 
The proud man is not truthful. He 
overestimates himself. The proud 
man is not just, because he gives 
credit to himself for the things which 
belong to God. A humble man is not 
a fool; a.proud man is. A humble 
man estimates his talents, abilities, and 
virtues as they are: He sees in them 
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gifts from God to be made use of and. 


returned to Him with interest. The 
fact that these are gifts does not 
cheapen them. The fact that God has 
given them to him, means that they 
are his and he is responsible for them 
before God. Humility is a basic 
virtue, supremely vital, but so often 
misunderstood. 

The humble man, dependent, is not 
afraid to call out to God: ‘Look down, 
O Lord, to help me; let them be con- 
founded and ashamed that seek after 
my soul to take it away; look down, 
O Lord, to help me’ (Offertory). 
He is continually aware of his own 
shortcomings, and his confidence comes 
from the might of God. This is not de- 
grading, but rather ennobling. It 
keeps a man close to God, and a man 
who is in constant contact with his 
Creator will become a saint. Humility 
is the first rung in the ladder of 
sanctity. Thus, that man is not delud- 
ing himself who prays: “O Lord, I 
will be mindful of Thy justice alone: 
Thou hast taught me, O God, from my 
youth, and unto old age and grey 
hairs, O God, forsake me not’’ (Com- 
munion). It is the foolish man who 
thinks that he can teach himself, who 
looks on himself as great and strong 
and impregnable, and who, under the 
stress of temptation, is the easiest 
victim of the devil. 

The fruit of the virtue of humility is 


Seventeenth Sunday after Penetcost 
One Love 


tremendous. Humility works in the 
soul like the gardener among his 
flowers. The gardener does not give 
life to his plants, but does all in his 
power to make his garden perfect. He 
gets down on his knees to root out 
weeds; he removes all the obstacles 
that would mar the beauty of each 
plot; he waters the plants faithfully. 
Humility does not give life to the other 
virtues, but is effective in removing the 
obstacles to their growth. Humility 
gets down, removes the insurmountable 
barrier to perfection—independence; 
roots out the vices which delay the in- 
crease of faith, hope and charity. As 
independence stands in the way of per- 
fection, God resists the proud and 
stoops down to the humble. Humility 
makes us appreciate the good things 
God has given us, and makes us despise 
those things which would turn us 
against God. It makes us pray fer- 
vently to God: “In Thy loving-kind- 
ness, O Lord, purify our souls, we be- 
seech Thee: and quicken us to a new 
life in Thy Sacrament, so that in the 
needs. even of our bodies therein we 
may find succor’ (Postcommunion). 
This prayer sends us forth with the 
assurance that God does care for the 
body as well as the soul. This repeats 
the notion of dependence, and the fact 
that dependence rests on humility is 
confirmed. 





“Blessed are the undefiled in the way: who walk in the law of the Lord” 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The word ‘‘love’’ is loosely used. 

(2) True love is one, love of God. 

(3) This love influences everything we do. 


(Ps. cxviii. 124). 


‘ (4) Love of God is a bond. 


(5) Love is the chief commandment. 


A few years ago, in a mid-western 
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city, a man was arrested on a charge of 
espionage. In war time, this is a 
serious crime, punishable by death. 
The criminal was sentenced in due 
time, resigned to his fate, and ready to 
die, when without warning word came 
that a reprieve had been granted. His 
sentence, on some technicality, had 
been commuted to life imprisonment. 
The officer who brought this message 
to the spy reported his reaction. The 
man was delirious with joy. He 
shouted, danced and sang. He shook 
hands with his jailers. He was so 
deeply affected that they began to 
wonder whether the news had been too 
much of a shock for his mind. But he 
quieted down’ and began to serve his 
sentence peacefully. Perhaps he hoped 
for freedom. While he lived, he had 
hope. At any rate, he was overwhelm- 
ingly grateful for the sparing of his life. 

In this incident, we see love at work. 
The greatest love in this man’s life 
was love of life itself. In this love the 
man respected the law of self-preserva- 
tion, as opposed to the dread and fear 
of death. He had love of country. His 
homeland was at war with the country 
he ‘lived in, and he thought that by 
giving over this country’s secrets to his 
fatherland he was doing something 
good. He had love of money. His spy 
work was not done freely. He also had 
love of adventure, because espionage in 
time of war is a highly dangerous 
occupation. All these ‘‘loves’’ were 
at work in one man, but are they 
really all considered love? 


Love as the Driving Power in Life 


Very often the word “love” is used 
too loosely, for not every love is 
actually “‘love.’’ An inordinate love 
of country is idolatry; an inordinate 
love of money is avarice; an inordinate 
love of advancement is ambition. 








What is love? Love is a desire for 
some good. It is the tending of the will 
outward to something desirable to 
possess it fully and completely. Be- 
cause it may become inordinate and so 
cease to be love, it needs guidance. To 
what must it look for direction? To 
reason. Though it requires guidance, 
it is still a driving force in life,.so much 
so that one who no longer loves is dead. 
Loving is living. 

The guide, the measure, of all true 
love is the law of the love of God. 
“Blessed are the undefiled in the way: 
who walk in the law of the Lord’ 
(Introit). It is this law that preserves 
the life-giving character of all love. 
It, is the sign post that points to Life. 
This love of God is true love. . This 
love of God must influence all we do. 
It is first in the order of love; and un- 
less we place it first, we are making a 
serious mistake. It is a mistake that 
opens the gateway to sin and eventu- 
ates in hatred of God. 

What is the love of God that pre- 
serves all love, that influences all we 
do, that is first among love? It isa 
fire in the center of our lives from 
which sparks fly upwards and outwards 
so that we see God in everything. We 
see Him in our neighbors. Even 
though we think John Doe is a scoun- 
drel and a rascal, this love makes us 
say: “‘God made him to His image and 
likeness. Christ, the Son of God, out 
of love for him died on the cross. Why, 
then, should we hate him?’ True 
enough, we hate his vices, we hate his 
sin; but we love him because God 
loves him. We love him because of 
the goodness of God that lies hidden 
in him—‘supporting one another in 
charity,” as St. Paul advises the 
Ephesians, ‘“‘careful to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace”’ 
(Epistle). 
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Thus, this love of God is a bond unit- 
ing all who love God. It is a banner 
under which the holy army of God ad- 
vances against the forces of evil. 
This army of the lovers of God fights 
with weapons of love, and the most 
forceful weapon of all, the source of 
their greatness, is the fact that all love 
God. Sometimes the members of this 
army are apt to forget this and begin 
to quarrel among themselves. They 
begin to grow jealous, to gossip, to be 
envious. Then what happens to the 
bond of unity? It is broken by the 
trickery and deceit of Satan. The 
union is preserved only by a return to 
the love of God, by a suppression of 
selfish motives for the good of all. An 
army, suffering from internal dissen- 
sion, is only half an army. Remember 
we are ‘‘the nation whose God is the 
Lord: the people whom He hath 
chosen for His inheritance’ (Gradual). 

We might wonder and question: 
what is the practical way of achieving 
this love? It comes simply from the 
observance of two commandments. 
Our Lord gave the answer to the 
Pharisee who tried to' trap Him: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind,” 
and, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ These are the two great 
commandments of the law, and they 
are reduced to one love, because in 
loving God we cannot fail to love our- 
selves and our neighbor as ourselves. 


St. John avers firmly: “If any man 
say, I love God, and _ hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, 
how can he love God, whom he seeth 
not?” (I John, iv. 20). Love of God 
is a divinely infused virtue by which 
we love God as the supreme Good on 
account of Himself and we love our- 
selves and our neighbors for the love 
of God. 

In loving things or persons other 
than God, it is possible to sin by excess. 
In loving God, we cannot sin by over- 
doing it. There is a measure, a limit, to 
the love of creatures, but there is no 
measure to the love of God. St. 
Bernard puts it this. way: ‘The 
measure of the love of God is to love 
God without measure.’ It is im- 
possible for human love to bridge the 
infinite gap between God and man, 
but God rewards richly for the de- 
termined effort to love Him. ‘If any- 
one love Me, he will keep My word, 
and My Father will love him, and We 
will come to him, and will make Our 
abode with him’’ (John, xiv. 23). This 
is God’s reward here and holds the 
promise of future love where we shall 
see God face to face. There all long- 
ings, all cravings, will be quieted, and 
we pray for a taste of this: “By the 
grace of Thy Sacraments, O Almighty 
God, may our passions be subdued and 
eternal salvation assured’’ (Postcom- 
munion). The love of God is one, and 
leads to eternal union with Him. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Angels of mercy are at work on the 
battlefronts of the world. 

The ingredients of their success in 

restoring life to the wounded are: 
(a) patience; 
(b) perfection of medical art; 


(2) 


Recall to Life 


“TI rejoiced at the things that were said to me’’ (Ps. cxxi. 1). 


(c) encouraging the will to live. 

Other angels of mercy, the priests, are at 
work in the battle of life. 

The opportunity to take advantage of this 
mercy ought not be neglected. 

Christ astounded the cynics of His time; 
His priests astound modern cynics. 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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In the grim business of war, the 
greatest tragedy is the wholesale killing 
of men. And yet, strangely enough, in 
the midst of this carnage there are 
angels of mercy at work. Skilled 
doctors and vigilant nurses are on con- 
stant call, bringing to each wounded 
soldier years of experience, an eager- 
ness: to see life continue in.a body on 
the brink of death, and dogged per- 
sistence in supplying the needs of an 
exhausted body. Hundreds of soldiers 
will come home, who, without the 
skillful help of these men and women, 
would otherwise have lain beneath 
white crosses on a foreign soil. Many 
a young man will whisper of the hush 
of the field hospital where the battle 
against death was an hourly occur- 
rence. They will speak reverently of 
the patience and ‘perseverance of the 
doctors. They will remember how 
thése men reacted to a white face be- 
ginning to flush with the faint glow of 

‘returning life, as the blood plasma be- 
gan to course through a man’s veins. 
They will recall how the doctors and 
the nurses rarely gave up hope, and so 
inspired in their patients the will to 
live. 

That many will live because of the 
doctors’ competence and the nurses’ 
proficiency is already an established 
fact. The ingredients of their success 
in bringing back many a soldier are: 
patience, the perfection of the medical 
art, and encouraging the will to live in 
the wounded. Patience is a great 
virtue in a doctor. The human body 
responds slowly to treatment, and a 
doctor realizes this and waits and 
watches. To-day medical art is at its 
zenith. Well-trained men, with the 
finest equipment, can work wonders on 
torn bodies. Above all, in attaining 
this recall to life, stands the will to 
live, encouraged by both doctor and 












nurse. A patient who despairs, who 
gives up, quickly succumbs; but a 
patient who has the desire, the urge, to 
live, has an excellent chance to see it 
fulfilled. So, it is with a sense of relief 
that we watch these angels of mercy 
ministering to our wounded, recalling 
many to life, urging the faint-hearted to 
struggle. These are the unsung heroes 
of this war and any war. 


Other Angels of Mercy 


But in another arena of warfare, the 
battle of life, we also see angels of 
mercy, the priests, at work. How 
many souls, wounded mortally in com- 
bat with Satan, have found life again 
in the quiet of the confessional! How 
many can say: “I rejoiced at the 
things that were said to me’’ (Introit)! 
The priest, too, is skilled and com- 
missioned: ‘‘Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven.’ It is his duty 
to minister to those who are wounded, 
not in body, but in soul; not on the 
surface, but in the very depths of a 
man’s being. His work demands 
patience, the perfection of his priestly 
art, and the encouragement in the 
sinner of the will to live spiritually. 
He does not depend upon himself to 
find the spiritually wounded. They 
are brought to him by the actual 
graces God sends to these souls. Such 
souls might be touched by a sermon, 
a book, a story. A young man, walk- 
ing along a dark street, may be greeted 
by a priest, who thinks he knows him. 
The priest is embarrassed by the mis- 
take, but the young man wants to 
talk. He unburdens his soul to the 
priest, goes to confession, and another 
wounded soul is recalled to life. 

The ingredients of success in the 
salvation of the spiritually wounded 
are: actual grace, the skill of the priest 
in caring for the penitent, and the 
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stirring up of the will to live spiritually, 
to live close to God and to cry out: 
‘Save Thou be with us, we avail not 
so to live as to be pleasing to Thee” 
(Collect). Without the grace of God, a 
wounded soul must die. But the will 
to coéperate with this grace is neces- 
sary. Without this, too, the priest is 
at a loss, and here his skill in encourag- 
ing the wounded soul to live “‘so that 
nothing is wanting in any grace” 
(Epistle) must be brought to bear with 
firmness. A soul discouraged will 
easily succumb; a soul that sees a 
glimpse of glory yearns to live only for 
Christ. 


Rehabilitation of Soul 


We cannot neglect the rich oppor- 
tunities that God has given us to live 
close to Him. Our Lord recognized 
the frailty of human wills, and so gave 
to His priests the power to recall men 
to life. There is no need for us to go 
around carrying the weight of death 
within us, when this can so easily be 
lifted by a worthy confession. The 
priest sees the blood of Christ, a 
spiritual plasma, infused into the re- 
pentant soul. He watches this soul 
stirring under the impulse of grace and 
eager to go on struggling for Christ. 
Like the doctors and the nurses, he 
too breathes a sigh of relief, when a 
soul grasped firmly in the fist of spirit- 
ual death responds to the urgings of 
the Holy Ghost to live again. This is 
the great reward of the priestly life. 
Its most gratifying moments come 
when it sees souls unshackled from 
the bonds of Satan and free again under 
the gentle influence of the grace of God. 

St. Matthew tells us in the Gospel 
to-day that Our Lord made the multi- 
tude fear God by showing His power 
over the body and soul of the palsied 





man, He astounded the cynics of His 
day by His miracles, by His forceful 
words. To-day modern cynics are also 
astounded by His priests. These 
cynics deny that sin exists; so, they 
say that Christ could not give men the 
power to forgive sins. But their 
denials are vain. Facts disprove them. 
Sin does exist, very real and very bitter. 
Sin is the enemy of the soul, is wound- 
ing and killing souls daily. But God 
has made a remedy for it that is real 
and sweet. Towards these two facts 
the cynics have adopted an ostrich- 
like attitude. They fear to know the 
truth, but we pray “that, having come 
to the knowledge of Thy truth, we 
may shape our lives in conformity 
therewith’ (Secret). We are the 
realists; the cynics are the dreamers. 
We recognize the truth; they shun the 
truth. 

We do not like to be kept in igno- 
ranceof the things going on in the world 
around us. That’s the reason we know 
the great good accomplished by the 
doctors and the nurses. We ought not 
be ignorant of the things we should 
know in the battle of life. That’s the 
reason you ought to know and make 
use of the Sacrament of Penance. 
This is so important in reaching heaven 
that it seems no one could possibly be 
so ignorant or so negligent of it as to let 
opportunities of using it slip by month 
after month, year after year. But this 
happens, and -too frequently. We 
should be grateful that we know the 
cure; the healing of sin exists. We can 
take steps to apply that cure. By 
penance, by a good confession, we can 
pray: ‘‘Nourished by Thy sacred gift, 
we render thanks unto Thee, O Lord; 
and supplicate Thy mercy to make us 
ever worthy to partake thereof’’ (Post- 
communion), 
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Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
An Invitation to Glory 
‘And he sent his servants to call them that were invited to the marriage, and 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Invitations are precious tokens. 

(2) Etiquette advises us to acknowledge 
tnvitations. 

(3) We have received an invitation to glory, 
to the Eucharist. 

(4) Our response to this invitation should be 
warm. 

(5) The parable is a mirror in which we see 
ourselves. 

(6) Harm in refusal; eager preparations 
should be made once the invitation has 
been accepted. ; 


Invitations are precious. For many 
they represent treasure, actual tokens 
of good times, affable company, pleas- 
ant moments. But invitations are 
really more than that. They are 
definite marks of love, marks of 
esteem. When we receive an invita- 


tion, we are pleased and honored. 


When we do not receive an expected 
invitation, we are disappointed and 
hurt. Besides, there is a balance ob- 
served in invitations; a ratio or pro- 
portion exists between the rank of the 
person who invites and our delight. 
If someone down the street invites us 
to a dinner, we are pleased. If we re- 
ceive an invitation to dine at the White 
House, our pleasure cannot be esti- 
mated. Among invitations, this would 
be indeed an invitation to treasure 
exceedingly. 

If we react so favorably to marks of 
esteem and love shown us by our 
friends, by fellow-creatures, how should 
we react to an invitation from God? 
We certainly should be more than 
pleasantly moved. We ought not to 
take it as something we have earned, 
like our salary. But how often do we 


they would not come’ (Matt., xxii. 3) 





find ourselves barely thinking of this 
invitation! We do not follow the in- 
junction of the Psalmist: ‘Incline 
your ears to the words of My mouth’’ 
(Introit). Is it because we cannot 
imagine the delights that lie beyond 
this invitation to glory where “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard. . .” 
(Is., xiv. 4), that we take such an in- 
different stand? Yet, above all in- 
vitations, this is the invitation. No 
other can equal it; no other can com- 
pare with it. 


To Ignore an Invitation Expresses 
’ Contempt 


It is good etiquette to acknowledge 
all invitations. More often than not, 
this is actually done. No one is so rude, 
so impolite, as to insult a person who 
offers him hospitality. And a person 
who gives us an invitation opens his 
heart and his home to us. It borders 
on contempt to ignore such an invita- 
tion. To take violent measures against 
the bearer of the news is worthy of 
condemnation. Generosity should 
never be flouted; a kind heart ought 
not be wounded. 

But we say that God has sent out 
invitations to all men. What is this 
invitation that God offers us? It is an 
invitation to glory, to the sacred 
banquet of His Divine Son, to the 
Eucharist. This sacred banquet is 
made up of the body and blood of Our 
Lord under the appearances of bread 
and wine. Here on the altar is the 
Source, the Fountain, of all grace; here 
is the Food that our soul needs to sus- 
tain it in the battle of life. 


This is the 
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pledge of glory which God has promised 
us. He has set His table with the Food 
that will take us into eternal life. His 
invitation has been sent out: “Come 
to me, all you that labor, and I will 
_ refresh you’’ (Matt., xi. 28). “I am 
the salvation of the people, saith the 
Lord: in whatever tribulation they 
shall cry to Me, I will hear them; and I 
will be their Lord forever’’ (Introit). 
What has been man’s response to 
this generous invitation? We can see 
it in the gloomy pages of history. Men 
have tried to mock God and “God is 
not mocked” (Gal., vi. 7). They have 
burned His houses; they have defiled 
His table; they have done violence to 
God’s servants. And to-day, how do 
the members of the household of the 
faith respond? Notice how few receive 
Holy Communion daily, weekly! How 
many neglect the invitation altogether 
and do violence, not to God, but to 
their own soul! God makes us worthy 
of this invitation. He surrounds us 
with His grace. He makes everything 
we do important. God truly loves us 
and we say to Him: “Almighty and 
merciful God, in Thy goodness put far 
from us all that may work us harm: 
that, alert alike in mind and body, we 
may readily devote ourselves to the 
doing of Thy holy will’ (Collect). 


Christ’s Parables a Mirror 


A parable is not a picture, but rather 
a mirror. The parables Our Lord told 
are to be held up by us that we may see 
our reflections in them. This morning’s 
parable is about an invitation rejected. 
The king reflected in this parable is 
God; the servants are His prophets; 
the son, Our Lord; the banquet, the 
Eucharist; the wedding, the union of 
God with man. This parable takes on 
real value for us, when we see ourselves, 








and not historical characters, in the 
story. We learn, when we see the 
folly of being impolite to God. We 
grow wise as we see how God reacts to 
those who would mock Him. We un- 
derstand His wrath, when He swears 
that none of those invited will find a 
place at His table, but their reserva- 
tions will be turned over to the lame, 
the sick, the blind. If we see ourselves 
too busy to be polite, too busy to ac- 
knowledge His kindness, too eager for 
the things around us, then we have 
learned the lesson that Christ is teach- 
ing. Thank God, now, that there is 
time for us to go back. 

Once we have accepted this invita- 
tion, we should prepare eagerly to 
take advantage of God’s generosity. 
We do not go to social affairs in work- 
ing clothes. We bathe; lay out our 
best attire; get into the spirit of the 
affair. How do we prepare for the 
Eucharist? St. Paul tells us: “‘Be ye 
renewed in the spirit of your mind, and 
put on the new man, who according to 
God is created in justice and holinesss 
of truth’’ (Epistle). We are told to 
put away lying, anger, and not to give 
place to the devil. If we follow Paul, 
we cannot be anything less than per- 
fectly prepared to sit at the table of the 
King of glory. But when we have 
entered the hall, we ought not insult 
the King by receiving unworthily of 
His kindness. Rather we should be 
willing to follow all the directions He 
imposes. If not, then the hurt re- 
bounds to us and we shall be cast 
“into the exterior darkness.”’ 


Accepting God’s Invitation 


Of ourselves, we are totally inade- 
quate to merit this invitation, but 
once God provides the invitation, we 
should accept it warmly. What are 
we in respect to God? We are spiritual 
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Cinderellas. God provides everything 
for us. By faith we have the light; by 
the Commandments, the road to 
heaven is marked out for us; by the 
Sacraments, we are nourished as we 
go along. Refusing this invitation is 
harmful, not to God, but to us. In 
danger, then, we turn to Him and pray: 
“Thou wilt stretch forth Thy hand 
against the wrath of my enemies; 
and Thy right hand shall save me” 
(Offertory). 

This invitation found the Jews un- 
worthy; it finds many to-day un- 
worthy. It is obstinacy in self-will 


that blinds a man’s eyes to his glorious 
destiny. It is contempt that hardens 
his heart against the love of God. It is 


a silly hatred that stops his ears against 
the insistent urgings of God’s grace. 
Sometimes it is enough to make us 
wonder at the infinite patience of God, 
Only love can explain it, and so we cry 
out: “May the healing power of Thy 
grace, O Lord, mercifully rid us of all 
perverseness of heart, and make us 
ever cleave to the keeping of Thy 
commandments!’’ (Postcommunion). 

May we take advantage of this in- 
vitation to glory, for this invitation will 
not call up memories of things past, but 
will light up things to come! We will 
think of good times never to end, of 
the affable company of God and His 
saints, of pleasant moments that 
stretch endlessly into eternity. 








































A Mystical Anthology.—Here is a sensible, 
practical anthology of mystical texts and 
teachings worthy of a place in your library. 
Mysticism is an often misunderstood, and 
sometimes frightening, word. Men are prone 
to feel that mysticism is far beyond their ken, 
that it is a state to which only the most blessed 
of the Lord are called. In its simple philo- 
sophical sense, mysticism is a yearning of the 
soul towards a state of intimate union with 
God, and it is therefore a state to which all 
Catholics and all men of religious sentiment 
should aspire. As a philosophical system, 
mysticism considers as the end of philosophy 
the direct union of the human soul with the 
Divinity through contemplation and love, 


. and attempts to determine the processes and 


means of realizing this end. 

It is a simple, fundamental fact that there 
exists in the human soul a desire which 
created things cannot satisfy; man instinc- 
tively seeks good and truth, always aspiring 
towards the highest truth and the infinite 
good with a soul whose potentialities can 
never be completely filled in this life. Such 
a search is fraught with danger as the heresies 
of the Beghards, the Ontologists and the Pan- 
theists have made us so aware. While human 
reason is limited, the human soul, possessing a 
capacity for mystical knowledge, can only 
reach God through andlogical knowledge. 
What man cannot discover through natural 
reason, he can learn through revelation and 
faith. The Beatific Vision is reserved for the 
next life, but in choice souls God becomes inti- 
mately present to the created mind, and this, 
enlightened by special illuminations, contem- 
plates with ineffable joy the Divine—the ‘ul- 
timate of the mystics. 

Father Reinhold in his compilation does not 
always choose his texts from mystics in the 
strict sense.! His authors range from Plato 
and Plotinus to Augustine and Theresa of 
Avila, to Jacques Maritain and Sir Rabind- 
rath Tagore. There is a logical development 
to the order of the book from the earliest 
aspirations of man to their final consumma- 

1 The Soul Afire: Revelations of the Mystics. 


Edited by H. A. Reinhold (Pantheon Books, 
New York City). 
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tion in death; indeed, one might say that the 
texts are so arranged as if the story of one 
soul were being related. Father Reinhold 
has chosen practically all the great Christian 
writers for his anthology, as well as quota- 
tions from the Bible, the Roman and Eastern 
liturgy, and a number of non-Catholic writ- 
ers.’ In speaking of the book, Sigred Undset 
has said: ‘‘The message of the mystics— 
among other things—reminds us that the end 
of human society is really to serve religion. 
We are born with a yearning to return to the 
bosom of the God in whom we existed from 
eternity, by whose act we became living in- 
dividuals. Earthly institutions and human 
society should above all revere the imprint of 
the Master in each of us.” 

“The Soul Afire’”’ should be a welcome asset 
to the library of any priest or Religious. It 
can be put to any number of practical uses. 
Sermons can be made to sparkle by use of its 
quotations. Preachers will find it useful as it 
offers the germ of countless subjects which 
can be developed. It will prove a help to 
meditation, developing in its reader a higher 
spiritual life. Students of mysticism will find 
a ready source book at their disposal. Any 
mature, adult reader will find the book a 
dynamic impetus to his further spiritual de- 
velopment. Father Reinhold has written a 
short and excellent introduction to the book, 
and a biographical index at the end furnishes 
a list of the major mystics and the salient 
features of their life. 

ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


A Luminous Digest of Catholic Philosophy.' 
—Father Doolan bids fair to be a Catholic 
C. S. Lewis. To an unreligious audience 
Mr. Lewis can make religious thought familiar 
and plain. To the unintellectual man-in-the- 
street to-day Father Doolan can make in- 
tellectual things familiar and plain. His is a 
distinguished gift for popularization, and it 
is to be hoped that he will continue to pub- 
lish. Here in a few hundred pages is as satis- 
factory a digest of Catholic philosophy as 

1 Philosophy for the Layman. By Fr. Aegi- 


dius Doolan, O.P., S.T.M. (Irish Rosary, 
Dublin). 
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one could ask for. But it is not an insipid 
digest of the textbooks, done by a hack. It 
is the clear, cogent expression of a mind that 
has made the philosophia perennis its. very 
own—and, what is so important,~ that is 
thoroughly conversant with contemporary 
thought and utterance. The man-in-the- 
street is more likely to cotton to a philosopher 
who, as well as citing the temple deities like 
Haldane, Jeans, Huxley and Joad, can cite 
the gods of the market-place like Ernest 
Bevin, Walt Disney and Franklin Roosevelt. 
A work of this kind is a god-send for the priest 
in the field, who is under the necessity of re- 
newing the fading knowledge from his semi- 
nary days, and who does not have the leisure 
to keep really abreast of contemporary 
thought. Many of us fail as apologists to the 
man-in-the-street because we do not really 
know what is in the back of his mind. And 
we do not know what is in the back of his 
mind because we do not really know what is 
influencing his mind. Not that the man-in- 
the-street is directly heeding Halliburton, 
Keith, Langdon-Davies, Russell and Osborn; 
but, through some popular medium or other, 
he is being influenced by them. If his mind is 
not a complete vacuuin, it is they who are 
voicing any opinions he may have. In them 
we find his mood and spirit articulate. We 
have not worsted him when we have scouted 
his shy, halting objections, and he knows it. 
The dumb ox has clever and learned masters, 
and he knows it; and it is only when he sees 
us conversant and confident with his masters 
that he is likely to be impressed. 

Father Doolan succeeds at popularizing 
simply by being a good Thomist. He cites 
the facts of common experience, and’ draws 
from the common talk of men the words used 
to fit them. He then turns the light of science 
on these data to make doubly sure of it. 
Finally, he presents the evidence at the court 
of reason, briefing it by the laws of thought 
so as to'obtain a philosophical judgment on a 
philosophical problem. And, of course, he 
stoutly resists that besetting temptation of 
the learned to use big words to impress the 
uninitiated. He avoids the snare of trying to 
convert philosophical arguments into ‘‘popu- 
lar arguments”’ (7.e., appeals to the imagina- 
tion). He seeks to have the reader think in- 
stead of just imagine. And under such bright, 
plain, richly informed guidance it would be a 
lazy mind indeed that would boggle at real 
‘thinking. His succinctness is at times amaz- 





ing, as when in a hundred words or so he gives 
a clear account of Hylomorphism. Every 
vagary of the mindless Modern is here can- 
vassed, especially the root heresy of Monism. 
Men in general are drawn to philosophy to- 
day by the current interest in psychology— 
as in other times they were drawn by their 
interest in logic or dialectics. For this reason, 
the author throughout keeps the psychologi- 
cal angle to the fore. Besides, the moral 
bearing of philosophy is kept in evidence, so 
that the work has a practieal interest for the 
preacher. This is the sort of luminous exposi- 
tion of our doctrine that, when you have read 
it, you wish you could go back and conduct 
over again those question box periods or study 
club sessions, at which questions of a philo- 
sophic nature were put. You feel ever so 
much clearer about such matters, ever so bet- 
ter prepared to give good answers. 

Due to:.an inferior quality of paper, the 
consequence probably of Allied resentment 
over the Free State’s eirenic behavior (about 
which cfr. Bernard Shaw), the make-up of the 
book is not prepossessing. The work deserves 
the best that a publisher can bestow. More- 
over, the next edition should give a bib- 
liographical listing of the authors and publica- 
tions cited throughout the work. 

‘Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


The Church and Churches.—‘‘Christian 
Denominations,”’ by Konrad Algermissen,' 
is an important work which contains the 
equivalent of about six regular-size volumes. 
It presents almost everything worth knowing 
about the Church and her enemies in nearly 
équal space. About the Church, the reader 
will find succinct but fairly complete exposi- 
tions of her nature, purpose, offices, hier- 
archy, essence, visible marks, historical de- 
velopment through missions, dogmas, in- 
fluence, means of grace, divine protection, 
sin, redemption and justification. All these 
topics are further subdivided and explained 
in ‘greater detail. Chapters on the Blessed 
Virgin and the Sanctity of the Church are 
added. 

The other Christian Churches are dealt 
with in two groups. In seven chapters, the 
author treats the schisms of the Eastern 
Churches, setting forth their origins, at- 
tempts of reunion, present state of beliefs, 





a Translated by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner 
(Herder Book Company, St. Louis & London, 
pages 1051). 
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sources of faith, contents of faith, worship, 
popular devotions, piety; he adds a descrip- 

tion of the older Oriental Churches which 

have turned into independent national units. 

The earliest schisms are described in the his- 

torical section of the Church. For the major- 

ity of readers this part will- provide surprising 

information, and it is very timely under pres- 

ent conditions. The Churches of Byzantium 

and Moscow are no longer homogenous blocks. 

Dozens of heretical sects are now under the 
jurisdiction of the national Patriarchs, and 

the liberty of worship extends to everything 
that is not connected with Rome. Neverthe- 
less, there is much truth left among the simple 
peasants. Their belief in the Trinity, the 
Redemption, the Holy Spirit, Blessed Virgin, 
means of grace and the four last things is still 
very strong. In ‘fact, there are some great 
life values that are better preserved among 
the Russians, especially the Georgians, than 
among the more rationalized Western Catho- 
lics. 

The part on the Protestant revolt outlines 
its causes, history and consequences woven 
around the lives and ideologies of Luther, 
Calvin and the other reformers in whom origi- 
nated Anglicanism, Reformed Protestantism 
and the Baptist, Revival and Eschatological 
groups. Special chapters deal with Protes- 
tant writers, doctrines, theological develop- 
ments and missionary activities. All this is 
quite complete and international. Naturally, 
hundreds of the native American sects listed 
in the last Federal Religious Census had to be 
left out of consideration, but all that are im- 
portant. are there. 

The last part of the book relates the story 
of reunions and divisions within Orthodoxy 
and Protestantism. The concluding chapter, 
“The Road to Reunion,” gives practical hints 
that might aid in the unification of divided 
Christianity. 

This meager sketch gives only a faint idea 
of the richness of material presented in a book 
which invades practically all branches of the- 
ology and church history. An Index covering 
fifty closely printed pages greatly assists the 
reader in finding the information he wants. 
While the book may be classified as a reference 
work or a religious educational volume, it is 
admirable also for general reading, since it 
contains much to satisfy the curiosity of any- 
one. The book should find a place in all li- 

braries, public and private, but has a special 
appeal for priests, teachers, writers, mission- 





aries, controversialists, editors and the general 
public. It is really an encyclopedia of Christian 
religions, and its price is comparatively mod- 
erate. 

KqQian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Recent Liturgical Works.—In a beautiful 
and inspiring work, Dom Theodore Wesseling, 
O.S.B., performs the delicate and* much- 
needed task of applying, in a broad sense, the 
Lenten and Easter Liturgy to the needs of 
our day. From the agony of Christ’s Passion 
and the splendor of His Resurrection, as re- 
flected in the Sacred Liturgy, the author 
draws light, balm and fortitude for our social 
purification and social reconstruction. This 
is truly a work of applied Liturgy, the fruit 
of long years of prayer and study in the best 
Benedictine tradition. Here we see again 
how ageless and yet how timely are the lessons 
of the Divine Liturgy. It is for all ages, for 
it is rooted in eternity and “‘sweetly disposes 
all things, reaching from end to end.” The 
author insists in his Foreword that Catholic 
“responsibility can only be duly appreciated, 
fostered and carried out if we return to the 
fundamental elements of a genuine Catholic 
spiritual life. The first step towards a clean 
social reconstruction is a social purification.” 
He calls his work ‘a free commentary” on 
the Liturgy. He adds: “Special care has 
been taken . . . to adapt our piety to the social 
tendencies of our modern age without any 
diminution of the human person.”’ 

The glory of Christ is the foundation of our 
dignity on earth and the guarantee of our 
glory in heaven. The Liturgy inculcates 
these lessons, so needed in this world of hate, 
sin and misery. There are exquisite chapters 
in this book on Penance for Body and Soul, 
on Christ’s Sacrifice, on the Resurrection, and 
on the Mystical Life of Every Day. The 
Spirit of Christ and His Church, the commen- 
tary on the Encyclical on the Mystical Body, 
and the Message of the Psalms are chapters 
laden with precious material for meditation, 
comfort and encouragement. This is a spa- 
cious and refreshing book. It will urge to 
further prayer and consideration on the 
Sacred Liturgy; and gives us a better under- 
standing of our real, mystical partnership 
with Christ and with all in the Catholic 
Church. 

' The Cleaning of the Temple. 
Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B. 
Green and Co. New York City). 
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We are also indebted to Dom Damasus 
Winzen,O.S.B., for a rich booklet on Christian 
symbolism.? Made as we are of body and 
soul, we need material things to remind us of 
spiritual truths, and arouse us to their deeper 
significance. Moreover, we enjoy allegories, 
symbols and metaphors. Both in speech and 
in art we are pleased to find a truth or lesson 
expressed by some figure or symbol. Dom 
Winzen has gathered here some of the chief 
symbols of Christ and gives us rich material 
regarding them. This first booklet treats 
only of such symbols as are found in the Old 
Testament. ‘‘All the symbols explained in 
these pages represent the fullness of the salva- 
tion wrought by Christ. ... They compre- 
hend the whole history of redemption” (In- 
troduction). We can agree with the author 
that to contemplate these symbols is a 
“‘preparation for that blissful vision in which 
we shall some time see all things in God’s 
Word.” ' 

Father Richard Rooney, S.J., presents a 
highly instructive and valuable booklet for 
studying the Liturgy.* In Part I of a Dis- 
cussion Outline, he treats of worship in gen- 
eral and then of the Mass in particular up to 
the Credo inclusively. The twelve discus- 
sions are clear and short, with questions and 
at times diagrams. The work should be a 
help to young and old in learning more about 
the Liturgy. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


Conferences.—‘‘A Pattern to the Flock from 


2 Symbols of Christ. Volume I. The Old 
Testament. By Dom Damasus Winzen, 
O.S.B. Drawings by William V. Cladek 
(St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, New Jersey). 

3 Light on the Liturgy. Discussion Outline. 
Part I. By Richard L. Rooney, S.J. (The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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the Heart’’! presents practical and timely ma- 
terial not readily found between two covers. 
The book of 173 pages has a history of its 
own. The Mother Prioress General of the 
Dominican Sisters of Brooklyn had for some 
time desired to ease the burden of and to as- 
sist the Superiors:in the guidance of their 
various subjects by means of a special closed 
retreat. An occasion for this was provided 
by the closing of the schools of New York 
for one week on account of the lack of fuel. 
This retreat proved to be so inspiring and well 
received, that the Prioress General asked the 
Provincial to induce the venerable retreat- 
master to have his notes printed. So it hap- 
pened that these conferences for a five-day 
retreat became more generally available to 
ecclesiastical Superiors, missionaries, chap- 
lains, and Religious of both sexes. The treat- 
ment of the peculiar topics on spiritual leader- 
ship is broad enough to be applied (mutatis 
mutandis) to all kind of Superiors in convents, 
schools, hospitals, institutions, etc. The con- 
ferences based on the writings of St. Paul are 
of such a high quality as could only be ex- 
pected from a spiritual man who has been 
engaged in the various fields of the ministry 
for nearly fifty years. The material found in 
the book is very good, but there is a difference 
between an old and _ well-known retreat- 
master giving a heart-to-heart talk to closed 
retreatants and a reader looking at cold type. 
Many things can be spoken that do not sound 
so well in print. A little editing would have 
been an improvement. Of course, this mild 
criticism does not refer to doctrine but to 
some concrete examples, stories and anecdotes 
drawn from the missionary’s wide experience. 
All considered, it is a very recommendable 
book. 


1By Venantius Buessing, 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 
Wis.). 
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